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Working closely with professionals since 1949, 
we can well appreciate your need for peace of mind and for the 
freedom to devote yourself to the better things in life. 


Through good times and through bad, you can count on our people 
to respond promptly to any question concerning your home and car insurance. 
And, with our new Wide Horizons Solution, you get dependable 
protection even when you’re on the move. 
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Facing the future with confidence. 


Contact Meloche in Montréal: (514) 384-1112. 
And Monnex in Toronto: (416) 484-1212 Calgary: (403) 237-0411 Edmonton: (403) 429-1112. 
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Always read what’s on the label — 


and dont forget what s not 


here are a lot of different ways to 
label universities. The Council 
for Advancement and Support 
of Education (CASE) refers to 
two-year, four-year and non-tradi- 
tional institutions. Maclean’s, in its 
1992 ranking of Canadian universi- 
ties, divided the field into medical/ 
doctoral, committed to PhD pro- 
grams; comprehensive universities 
combining a range of courses with 
research activity; and primarily 
undergraduate universities. 

Such labels can be useful, but 
should be used with caution. Labels 
should indicate, not restrict. Things 
can get lost behind labels. 

Concordia falls into the CASE 
non-traditional category and into the 


Maclean's comprehensive category. 
The University has an outstanding 
reputation for hands-on education 
and for continuing and part-time 
education. But it shouldn't be forgot- 
ten that there’s plenty of research 
going on in everything from hard 
science through fine arts. In this issue 
of Concordia University Magazine, we'll 
look at some of the scientific research 
taking place on Concordia’s campuses. 
In the physics department, Dr. 
Calvin Kalman and his students are 
working in the arcane world of parti- 
cle physics and particle accelerators — 
it doesn’t get any smaller than this. 
The concept of a billion is almost- 
inconceivable. Most people have 
trouble visualizing such vast numbers. 


This year at the beautiful 


The 11th Annual 
Concordia University Alumni 
Association Golf Tournament 

Monday, September 14, 1994. Shotgun start: 1 p.m. 


Book early to avoid disappointment. 
Golf and dinner: $140. Dinner only: $75 


Payment must be received by September 1. 
Tax receipts available. 


For more information, call 848-3823. 
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These researchers are pondering the 
similarly imponderable, only they're 
not looking at billions but at bil- 
lionths. Graduate student Ian D’Souza 
recently wrote a book about preons — 
unimaginably small particles. 

The implications of the physicists’ 
work are not clear yet, even to them. 
The work of biotechnologist Dr. Ragai 
Ibrahim and geneticist Dr. Patrick 
Gulick, however, is nothing if not 
applied. The two colleagues are inves- 
tigating ways, using genetic manipula- 
tion, to help plants repel various in- 
fections. The aim is to produce more 
productive and profitable crop plants. 

Also tucked away behind labels 
like “comprehensive” or “non-tradi- 
tional” are Concordia’s schools, col- 
leges and institutes. When Sir George 
and Loyola merged in 1974, the re- 
sulting Faculty of Arts and Science 
was so immense and so impersonal 
that many faculty and administrators 
felt it was essential to offer students 
smaller units where they could find 
friends, common interests, and a 
place to sit and discuss their field. 
Today, six of those smaller units carry 
on that tradition. In this issue, Loner- 
gan University College is profiled. It’s 
an exciting place where students and 
faculty alike learn an interdisciplinary 
approach to selected works of great 
women and men. 

You'll also find a story about a guy 
who hasn't compromised on an edu- 
cation despite the temptations that 
come with being a world-class athlete. 
Otis Grant hasn’t let the label “boxer” 
keep him from getting a degree. 

Smart fellow. It’s not everyone 
who remembers to look beyond the 
label. 


Sus Sey 


KATHLEEN M. HUGESSEN, EDITOR 


Handgun control 
is not the solution 


For the first time in more 
than 30 years [am ashamed 
to be a graduate of Sir 
George Williams. 


I refer to the petition to ban 
handguns in Canada which 
was published in the Decem- 
ber 1992 edition of Concor- 
dia University Magazine. 


While we are all shocked 
and horrified by the events 
of August 24, 1992, I would 
have hoped that a university 
was one place where logic 
might have prevailed over 
emotion. 


Of course, I realized many 
years ago that the subject of 
guns in general, and hand- 
guns in particular, is charac- 
terized more by emotion 
than by logic (on both sides 
of the debate). 


Guns, including handguns, 
have provided me with many 
hundreds of hours of very 
enjoyable recreation. As it is, 
I am harassed by existing 
laws which dictate what 
kinds of guns I can own, 
where I can carry them and 
even how they must be 
stored in my own home. 

If you think I am going to 
get emotional when you try 
to take away my guns, then 
you are damn well right. 


If you want the facts then 
these are the facts: any stud- 
ies which have been done 
concerning the effects of 
“gun control” on crime have 
shown that in most cases any 
effect is too small to be mea- 
sured. In those cases where 
researchers felt that there 
was a measurable effect the 
studies indicated a slight 
increase in crime. 


If anyone is really interested 
in the facts, 1 recommend 
Restricting Handguns by Don 
B. Kates, Jr. I recommend 
this book as it is the only 


LETTER § 


one I have read which is not 
obviously influenced by the 
biases of the author. 


In this particular case, the 
author states clearly that he 
would rather live in a world 
without guns and that he 
would not personally want to 
own a gun. That being said, 
he goes on to look at the 
“real world” and the actual 
results of restrictive gun 
laws. If anyone can read this 
book and still sign the above- 
mentioned petition, I would 
like to know how they could 
justify such a position. 
ROBERT HOPE, S BSC 62 


iLE CHRETIEN 
SAINT ANICET, QUEBEC 


The way we were... 
in the Norris Building 


Your article on the closing 
of the Norris Building 
(March 1993), in which you 
quote me as one of the long- 
time users of the building, 
brought nostalgic reminis- 
cences. 


Iam a member of the 
Guinea Pig Class of 1937. 
Within a year of graduation, 
I was tagged for the job of 
assistant to the registrar and 
bursar of the young college, 
the late Ted (E.F.) Sheffield. 
The Norris Building had not 
become a reality, although 
the need was apparent. In 
the early 50s, contracts were 
awarded for demolition of 
the residential buildings to 
the south of the Central Y 
building, and for the excava- 
tions so a structure could be 
raised in their place. One of 
the houses that had to be 
pulled down was the birth- 
place of Douglass Burns 
Clarke, who was to become 
acting principal of Sir 
George Williams University. 


Once the new building was 
habitable, the classrooms on 
the Drummond Street side 
of the Central Y were 


remodelled into office space. 
During these changes, the Y 
had to relocate its non-uni- 
versity schools into the Norris 
Building where they contin- 
ued until completion of the 
modifications in the older 
building. I sull recall the plea- 
sure of our students as they 
filled these bright airy class- 
rooms — a welcome contrast 
to the older, darker rooms 
they had had to study in. 


One of the modifications 
was the punching through 
of a doorway from the third 
floor of the Yinto the fourth 
floor of the Norris Building, 
the two buildings not actu- 
ally jibing as to floor levels. 
This access remained in use 
until the schools finally 
closed down for good in 1983. 


When the new library space 
was created on the top floor 
and stacks were installed to 
accommodate the inflow of 
library volumes, the top of 
the stacks was sloped from 
back to front to prevent the 
adding of extra books as this 
would tend to exceed the 
levels demanded by the 
architects and the city for 
safety, and with reason. 


Underlying the whole area 
are strata of quicksand and 
clay that render the subsoil 
somewhat unstable. These 
caused problems for the Y 
when it decided to erect its 
new building and caused 
extra outlays of cash already 
earmarked for construction. 
The Y found itself short by 
over $1 million. In those 
times, when our Canadian 
dollar went considerably fur- 
ther, that was a shocker. 


While I was serving as 
administrative director of 
the Business School (now 
defunct), I was permitted to 
use one of the four parking 
spaces adjacent to the Norris 
Building. I was eventually 


bumped from the space 
when the upper floor of the 
old Central Y Building was 
remodelled into offices for 
professors of the Faculty of 
Commerce. I found better 
parking in the basement of 
the Hall Building, at the 
phenomenally cheap price 
of 25¢ for all-day continuous 
parking. What a bargain! If 
that were not enough, there 
was no charge for parking 
on Saturdays or Sundays. 


When the Norris Building 
was completed, the Birks 
family allocated funds to 
incorporate a hall for grad- 
uation ceremonies. The 
college-end quickly outran 
the accommodations avail- 
able in Birks Hall and found 
other premises for its cere- 
monies. The schools contin- 
ued to use Birks Hall for 
their final rites for many 
years. In addition, the girls 
in the Business School used 
to rent the Hall for the 
annual after-school dances. 


The use of Birks Hall for 

its founders’ intentions — 
graduation exercises — was 
preempted by the University 
as it found itself running 
short of storage space, espe- 
cially at registration time 
when it was used as an 
extension. 


One of my more poignant 
memories is that of seeing 
the late Dr. Ken Norris 
being given a tour of the 
new building named in his 
honour. Shortly before the 
opening, he had suffered a 
stroke which had immobil- 
ized him at home. Though 
still in possession of his 
mental faculties, he had, 
perforce, to watch a lot of 
television on a set given to 
him by grateful students. He 
referred to the new medium 
as “bubble gum for the eyes.” 
He regretted the illness that 
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forced him to this form of 
passing the time. 


And so, an era passes. Who 
knows how long the Norris 
Building will remain useless? 
NORMAN MANSON, S BA 37 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


No tears shed 
over Norris closing 


[ read with interest your arti- 
cle on the Norris Building 
(March 1993). Having at- 
tended Sir George/Concor- 
dia from 1971 to 1975, and 
again from 1982 to 1985, my 
memories are very vivid. 


[ can say without hesitation 
that, from the first me I set 
eyes on it, I have continu- 
ously found the Norris 
Building to be a hideous 
eyesore. While Loyola 
basked in leafy splendour, 
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we had to point out 

(as quickly as possible) to 
out-of-town friends where 

we went to university. My 
friends would usually tact- 
fully keep their mouths shut. 


A dreary, dirty, badly aging 
monstrosity where nothing 
ever worked. Donna Varrica 
is right: a little part of our 
history is indeed gone. 
Good. 


HUGUES LETOURNEAU, MA 85 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Variations on a theme 
- a word of thanks 


[ just received a copy of the 
March 1993 issue of 
Concordia University Magazine. 
I haven’t had the chance to 
read much but I just wanted 
to tell you that this issue 
looks great. Your photo 





work on the Book of Kells 
is especially good. 

And I think there is one 
more thing about this issue 
that makes it come across 
so professionally. It has a 
coherent theme running 
throughout the articles. 
The Norris Building, the 


Jesuits and the two ancient 


texts we have recently 
acquired round out the 
larger theme of history or 
tradition at Concordia. 
Perhaps working with 
themes (a couple per year) 
in future issues of the 
magazine would add a new 
dimension to our reading 
of the publication. 


One other idea come to 
mind: would you consider 
placing this issue up for an 
award in the appropriate 
professional or trade confer- 











ences for 1993 publications? 
I think it would have a good 
chance of winning. 

Thanks for the quality. 


DENNIS MURPHY, L BA 67 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Concordia University Magazine 
welcomes readers’ comments. 
Letters should include the 
writer's full name, address, 
school(s), degree(s) and year(s) 
of graduation for alumni. 
Letters may be edited for 
length and clarity. 
Correspondence should be 
sent to the Editor, Office of 
Alumni Affairs, Concordia 
University, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. West, Montreal, 
QC, H3G 1M8. 








RENT WHAT YOU REALLY WANT TO DRIVE. 


It seems like it should go without saying. But all too often, when people rent a car, it’s just 
something to get them from A to B. 

Well, we figure you might as well have a good time getting there. Which is why at Tilden, 
you'll find more Jeeps, Mini Vans, Intrepids and other terrific vehicles than anywhere else. 


Which is why so many Canadians rent from Tilden 
in the first place. So give us a call at 1-800-387-4747 and 


reserve a car you want to drive for a change. 
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Smaller 
than 


an D’Souza accidentally wrote 
a book while working on his 
doctoral thesis for Concordia’s 
physics department. Preons, a 
book about particles so small 





the author isn’t even sure they 
exist, started out as a simple review 
article. “I spent about a year anda 
half working on it,” he says. “Until 
the very end, I had no idea it would 
be a book.” 

Published earlier this year, the 
book is a collection and critique of 
the very latest ideas about the 
“Theory of Everything.” His co-author, 
Concordia physics professor Calvin 
Kalman, says the book was a hit 
among particle physicists even before 
it went to print early this year. 

“This book is at the cutting edge,” 
Kalman says. “We had 120 requests 
for copies, before it was published, 
from all over the world. We’re not 
talking bestsellers here, but we hope 
to sell over 2,000 copies.” 

Dr. Rabindra Mohapatra is a Fellow 
of the American Physics Society and a 
professor at the University of Mary- 
land. He says Preons, as a synthesis of 
thought on a topic, is not a ground- 
breaking book. “But it will be useful 
to graduate students interested in 
particle physics,” he says. 


the 


min 
cain 
see 











By Patchen Barss 


46 If you look at 


particle physics from 
the surface, it’s about 
particles. But it isn’t. 
It’s about the 
fundamental way the 
universe is glued 
together. 33 | 


The book, aimed at just such stu- 
dents, is 108 pages of complex quan- 
tum equations which incorporate 
most of the Greek alphabet. They are 
interspersed with analyses which 
appear to be mostly in Latin. For the 
average reader, it’s indecipherable. 

“Physicists like to simplify every- 
thing,” says D’Souza. His idea of sim- 


plifying things is to find a single 
theory which explains everything 
there is to know about the physical 
universe. “If you look at particle 
physics from the surface, it’s about 
particles,” he says. “But it isn’t. It’s 
about the fundamental way the uni- 
verse is glued together.” 

Many particle physicists, D'Souza 
among them, believe that when the 
universe began, there existed only 
one force. As things cooled down, 
three “splits” occurred which left four 
separate forces. They are: gravity, 
which keeps people from falling off 
the earth; electromagnetism, which 
keeps fridge magnets on the fridge; 
the weak interaction, which causes 
radioactivity; and the strong inter- 
action, which causes nuclear explo- 
sions. In the same way steam, water 
and ice are different states of the 
same material, D’Souza and others 
think these four forces are different 
states of the same force. 

To find out what things were like 
when there was only one force, scien- 
tists try to recreate the first instants of 
the universe. This means looking at 
tiny bits of the universe and trying to 
find the basic particle from which 
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everything else follows. “Particle 
physics and cosmology are starting 
to be inextricably intertwined,” 
D’Souza says. 

An object is made up of mole- 
cules; molecules are made up of 
atoms; atoms of protons, neutrons 
and electrons; protons of quarks 
and gluons; and so on. If something 
seems solid, that’s because you’re 
not looking hard enough. “If you’re 
looking at a low energy, an atom 
really seem like a billiard ball,” 
Kalman says, “but if you jack up the 
energy, it’s suddenly mostly space.” 

Jacking up the energy used to 
mean just getting a more powerful 
microscope. Today scientists are 
after the “top quark” which can’t be 
seen or measured — only its effects 
can be observed. The top quark is 
the original universal particle. If it 
exists, it holds the secret to the The- 
ory of Everything. 

D’Souza says a machine under 
construction in Texas, the Super- 
conducting Supercollider (SSC), will 
be able to isolate the top quark and 
prove or disprove the theories in 





THERE'S THE GUY 
Wo Weote THE 
Cook ON FREONS.. 









hud SRE 
Preons. The SSC is a particle accelera- 
tor, a device used to study particles 
that are too small to be seen. The 
completed machine will be a 57-mile- 
long loop along which particles will 
move at almost light speed, smash 
into each other and break up into 
their components. “Inside the accel- 
erator you're looking at the universe 






as it was almost when it began,” he 
says. “It’s incredible.” 

D’Souza says this machine may 
give us all the knowledge we are 
going to get about the subatomic 
world. “If the top quark exists and if 
there is not much action above this 
level, this could be the end of the line 
for particle physicists.” In order to get 
any deeper information, he says, 
you'd need a particle accelerator the 
size of the universe. 

The SSC project will require 
several years and millions of dollars 
to complete. It will have absolutely no 
practical applications. D’Souza says 
particle physics won't lead to a better 
microwave or a faster way to kill peo- 
ple, but he thinks the discipline is far 
from useless. “The reason you study it 
is the same as studying art or litera- 
ture or music,” he says. “A lot of 
people can spit out Shakespeare or 
name a painting, but if you ask them 
what the Theory of Relativity is, they 
don’t know. That theory is as great a 
work of art as any.” 


Patchen Barss is a Montreal freelance writer and a 1993 
graduate of Concordia’s graduate diploma in journalism. 


You’ve worked hard to build a future for 
yourself and your family. So when it comes 
time to insure that future...you don’t want to 
gamble it all on just any type of coverage. 

Your alumni association understands. 

That’s why they endorse term life and 
disability plans that were designed with you 
in mind — from the company that tailors its 
coverage to meet your individual needs. 

We’re North American Life. We make 
your needs our number one priority. Once we 
have determined your insurance require- 
ments, we can help you choose exactly the 
right coverage to suit your lifestyle — and your 
budget. 

After all, your future is too important to 
risk on an insurance plan that was meant for 
someone else. 

To find out more, call us TOLL-FREE 
at 1-800-668-0195. Our friendly service rep- 
resentatives are waiting to help you get the 
coverage that suits you best. 


Are you taking your chances 
with just any old plan? 


North American Life 
The Informed Choice 
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Professors Ragai Ibrahim and Patrick Gulick are Concordia researchers working together to improve 


the productivity of crop plants. 


‘§ oncordia biology Professor 
* Ragai Ibrahim is shuffling 
through stacks of papers 

, scattered across his desk. 





f, He’s looking for an article 
about a recent biotechnology coup: 
the first blue rose. Scientists in Aus- 
tralia have succeeded in isolating the 
gene that makes blue petunias blue 
and in transferring it to the rose. 


When these unusual flowers hit the 
Japanese market, they’re expected to 
fetch $100 apiece. 

Biotechnology may be doing great 
things for horticulture, but [brahim 
says it holds particular promise for 
agriculture. While others work on 
roses, he and his colleague, molecu- 
lar geneticist and assistant professor 
of biology Patrick Gulick, are apply- 





By Janice Hamilton 


Photos by Susan Mintzberg 


ing their knowledge to improving the 
disease-resistance of crops. 

Giant companies such as Mon- 
santo, Ciba-Geigy and Du Pont are 
pouring millions into plant biotech- 
nology research. They are coming up 
with potatoes with an increased starch 
content and greater nutritional value; 
raspberries with a longer shelf-life; 
and corn that resists insects, diseases 
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Biochemist Ragai Ibrahim 


and herbicides. The first such plant 
to come on the market, the Flavr Savr 
tomato, will be introduced in the 
U.S.A. (but not in Canada) this year. 

It has been genetically engineered to 
slow down the enzyme that causes 
ripe tomatoes to rot 
quickly. The Flavr 
Savr promises to have 
a longer shelf-life, 
and an improved 
taste and texture. 

It’s a competitive 
expensive field, and 
Ibrahim says univer- 
sity researchers have 
an important role to 
play. “Applied re- 
search is based on fundamental re- 
search,” he says. “Our role is to 
conduct fundamental research. 
..._Industry is in a position to breed 
the plants and to merchandise them. 
We rely more on brains, skills and 
novel techniques.” 

A biochemist at Concordia for 
27 years, Ibrahim is an expert on 
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plant enzymes. “I have done basic 
studies of plant enzymes to try to see 
what they are doing in the plant and 
why they are there,” says the grey- 
haired scientist. Enzymes are chemi-. 
cals, produced by cells, that initiate 
and control the rates of specific chem- 
ical reactions and metabolic processes. 
Like production-line workers, each en- 
zyme has a specific task which it must 
complete before the product moves 
on to the next stage of assembly. 

Of greatest interest to Ibrahim are 
the enzymes involved in a plant’s pro- 
duction of what are called secondary 
metabolites. “Little is known about 
these natural products,” Ibrahim says. 
But scientists have noticed they often 
contribute to the plant’s survival — 
repelling infection, for example. 
Secondary metabolites include caf- 
feine, citronella (that’s the smelly 
stuff in those bug-repellent candles) 
and turpentine. Taxol, which is 
being investigated as a cancer drug, 
is a secondary metabolite of a species 
of yew. 

A sequence of enzymes usually 
produces intermediate products 
before the final product — the secon- 
dary metabolite — appears. “I have - 
spent 30 years or more of my career 
studying these steps of formation and 
looking at how enzymes and their 
metabolites are packaged and located 
in cells,” Ibrahim says. “This was work 


Ibrahim and Gulick want 
to transfer disease-fighting genes 


to plants that don’t already 
have them. 





that had to be done to fill in the gaps 
in the scientific literature.” Now, he 
says, this information is no longer of 
purely intellectual interest. New tech- 
niques make it possible to apply this 
understanding of enzyme roles to 
practical problems like improving 
shelf-life, taste or disease-resistance 
of target plants. 





Molecular geneticist Patrick Gulick 


In laboratories around the world, 
genetic engineers are trying to iden- 
tify and fish out genes responsible for 
certain plant characteristics. Such a 
gene can then be suppressed, if it’s 
responsible for an undesirable trait; 
or, if the trait is 
desirable, be 
transferred to 
other plants lack- 
ing the character- 
istic. A plant that 
acquires a new 
gene and ex- 
presses it is called 
a transgenic 
plant. The blue 
rose is a trans- 
genic plant having had the gene 
responsible for producing blue flow- 
ers transferred to it from the petunia. 

Ibrahim has been involved in two 
plant biotechnology projects, both 
with the potential to generate income 
for Concordia and to save money for 
Canada’s farmers. Both focus on dis- 
ease-resistance in plants. 





-He and Gulick received a 
$420,000 strategic grant in November 
from the Natural Sciences and Engi- 
neering Research Council (NSERC). 
“At the simplest level,“ Gulick says, 
“we are trying to clone genes that will 
give plants resistance to fungal and 
bacterial diseases.” 

Of course, it’s more complicated 
than that. 

All plants make a class of secon- 
dary metabolite known as flavonoids. 
Most legumes — the plant family that 
includes peas, beans, clover, alfalfa 
and lupines — make a sub-class of 
flavonoid called isoflavones. 

Biologists have discovered a 
variant they call prenylated 
isoflavones in the roots of the 
lupine. They believe these 
compounds help the 
lupine kill attacking fungi 
and bacteria. “The idea 
behind our project is 
to look for the genes 
responsible for 
prenylation,” 
Ibrahim 
says, “and 
to trans- 
fer them to 
other legumes 
that don’t have them; 
and, possibly, to other plants.” 
The transformed plants would 
have improved disease-resistance 
so farmers wouldn’t have to rely so 
heavily on environmentally harmful 
synthetic fungicides. Currently, North 
American farmers spend about $1 bil- 
lion each year applying fungicides to 
major crops, yet losses to disease 
stand at about $8 billion annually. 

Gulick and Ibrahim make a good 
team, despite very different back- 
grounds. Gulick is an American who 
came to Concordia three years ago 
from the University of California at 
Davis. The Egyptian-born Ibrahim 
first came to Canada as a PhD student 
at McGill. Both ended up staying in 
Montreal because their wives are 
from Quebec. 

Gulick says Ibrahim “has a very 
good sense of which can be the key 
compounds for important steps in 
biology. That’s the kind of informa- 
tion you just accumulate over time.” 
Ibrahim admires Gulick for his exper- 


tise in gene cloning. In a separate 
project he started in California, 
Gulick is studying the genes that give 
tall wheat grass — a wild relative of 
wheat — its tolerance to high levels of 
salt. Although these genes have been 
identified, no one yet understands 
how they improve salt tolerance. 
Gulick’s long-term goal is to transfer 
the genes to crop plants like wheat, 
barley and rice. 




























The two 
biologists 
build on each 
other’s ideas 
as they explain 
the long-term 
possibilities of 
their project. Both are 
confident the lupine prenylation 
genes can be expressed in other 
legumes. They’re less sure the genes 
can be transferred to other plant 
families. Though other plants have 
flavonoid compounds, Gulick says, 
“It is not clear whether it would be 
possible to prenylate them.” Even if 
they did manage it, Ibrahim adds, 
“We don’t know whether they would 
be anti-microbial or not.” He says a 
former student, now working in 
France, is synthesizing these com- 
pounds and testing their efficiency 
as anti-microbial compounds. 


Other scientists are trying to im- 
prove disease-resistance in plants 
which produce anti-microbial com- 
pounds by increasing the amount 
of those compounds. Ibrahim and 
Gulick want to transfer disease- 
fighting genes to plants that don’t 
already have them. 

“Plant species and their diseases 
have evolved together,” Gulick ex- 
plains. “Fungal species that normally 
attack lupines generally have devel- 
oped some ability to detoxify these 
compounds. We think that, if we syn- 
thesize these compounds in another 
species such as alfalfa, the pathogens 
of alfalfa won’t readily recognize 
them.” With no acquired resis- 

tance, alfalfa pathogens 
should be more susceptible to 
the disease-fighting com- 
pounds. 

In their 
-project, 
& Ibrahim 
i ~ and 
Gulick 
begin with a 
species of wild 
white lupine. The 
first step is to isolate 
the genes responsi- 
ble for prenylation. Then 
each must be characterized, 
to make sure it’s the right one. 
Once the correct genes have been 
identified, the information will be 
made available to industry. Prenyla- 
tion genes may then be introduced 
into target crop plants such as alfalfa, 
beans and peas. 

Ibrahim had another NSERC 
strategic grant, this one for $300,000, 
which funded a project he worked on 
from 1988 until 1991. In collabora- 
tion with two biologists at Université 
de Montréal, he was at work on one 
of Canada’s most important cash 
crops, canola. Seeds from this plant — 
formerly called rapeseed — are crushed 
to make an oil low in saturated fat 
and popular as a salad oil or in 
making margarine. 

Canola plants produce secondary 
metabolites called glucosinates which 
are thought to be responsible for 
giving the oil an undesirable taste. 
These metabolites also have a power- 
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Examining the evidence: Gulick and Ibrahim at work in their laboratory. 


ful, if variable, effect on insects, 
repelling some species and attracting 
others. Certain insect species treat 
canola leaves as hors d’ceuvres or lay 
their eggs on them. Ibrahim wanted 
to reduce the insect-attracting 
glucosinates. 

As these compounds contain sul- 
fates, Ibrahim’s idea was to transfer 
a gene to canola that would cause 
the plant to divert its sulfate supply 
into production of another innoc- 
uous metabolite. This would leave 
fewer sulfates on the shelf for 
manufacture of the undesirable 
glucosinates. 

Just such a gene was isolated 
from a Central American weed. It 
was successfully transferred into 
tobacco and potato plants where it 
was active in forming the innocuous 
metabolite. But transferring it to 
canola proved problematic. “We 
were a little naive to say we could 
get it expressed in a target plant,” 
Ibrahim admits. “This is a whole pro- 
ject in itself.” Ibrahim is talking to 
several plant biotechnology firms 
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about continuing the canola work. 
Such manipulations have obvious 


potential benefits, but critics are con- 





cerned about the safety of transgenic 
plants. Opponents like American 


activist Jeremy Rifkin argue that aller- 
gens — like the deadly one in peanuts 


— could be transferred to new foods; 
and that splicing animal genes into 
plants, as some researchers have 
done, violates natural law. 

Supporters argue that plants have 
always been manipulated, to high- 
light desirable characteristics, 
through cross-breeding techniques. 
They say genetic engineering is just a 
faster, more precise way of reaching 
the same goal. Health and Welfare 
Canada is writing guidelines for novel 
foods under the Food and Drug Act, 
and Agriculture Canada is addressing 
issues of worker safety and environ- 
mental impact. [brahim points out 
that experimental transgenic plants 
must be grown in contained areas 
and that companies are investing 
their money to improve plants, not 
make them harmful. 

Ibrahim says he’d like to be in- 
volved in this marriage of enzymology 
and genetic engineering for the rest 
of his career. The blue rose has been 
done, but he’d love to develop a 
decaffeinated coffee plant. 


Janice Hamilton is a Montreal freelance writer. 





Dr. Shulom Friedman and Florence Steinberg Friedman 





story, but love at first 
sight it wasnt. 

Ideally, this would 
be the tale of two peo- 





ple, thrown together in 
unlikely circumstances, immediately 
smitten by an unbearable attraction 
and...hey! presto!...they live together 
happily every after. 

It didn’t quite work that way, 
though a lot of the elements fit — 


especially the happily ever after stuff. 


But love at first sight it wasn’t. 





his is a 40th anniversary 


O F 


By Kathleen Hugessen 


Back in 1949, enrolling for the first 
year of university was fraught with 
peril. It wasn’t that line-ups were 
horrendously long or the course 
selection impossible or the crowds 
difficult to navigate, it was that there 
was freshman hazing. 

Hazing was a way of making the 
first-year student cognizant of her or 
his lowly position, particularly relative 
to that of senior students, in the unt- 
versity hierarchy. Hazing fell out of 
favour generally after it was found 
responsible for serious injuries and 
even deaths, but in 1949 it was in its 





heyday. Hordes of Sir George 


Williams University youths flocked 
the streets with coats on inside-out 
and backwards, trousers rolled up to 
the knees, belts around their necks, 
bunches of broccoli in their hands, 
and wearing the year’s trademark 
insignia, the Atomic Hat (those pro- 
pellor-equipped beanies). Like sheep- 
dogs nipping at their heels to prevent 
their straying, older students herded 
the “froshes” about their appointed 
tasks — picking cigarette butts off the 
street, polishing the street car tracks 
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and plying toothbrushes to clean 
Macdonald’s statue in Dominion 
Square. 

In those years, hazing was news. 
The Montreal Herald was sufficiently 
interested in the antics at Sir George 
to assign reporter Mordecai Richler 
to cover the story. 

In the hall at the back of what 
became the Salvation Army Building, 
introductory presentations to and 
registration of first-year students were 
in full swing. There, Richler found a 
classmate from his Baron Byng High 
School days, freshman Shulom Fried- 
man. He asked Friedman if he’d pose 
for a photo. Friedman agreed. He 
then found a willing senior, Justin 
Ciale, and went off in search of a 
female first-year student — a “fresh- 
ette.” He spotted one Florence Stein- 
berg who agreed to be in the photo. 
The two “froshes” wore their Atomic 
Hats and waited on Ciale, helping 
him with his coat and lighting his 
cigarette. 

Thus were Florence Steinberg and 
Shulom Friedman introduced. 

“He never invited me out again,” 
she says with a shrug. “I invited him 
to one Sadie Hawkins dance but...” 

Never is a bit of an overstatement. 
Montreal ophthalmologist Dr. Shulom 
Friedman isn’t remotely sheepish as 
he agrees he wasn’t very good at 
making dates in advance. It was about 
three years later he finally got organ- 
ized and asked her out. 

Friedman set out in 1949 to com- 
plete a BA at Sir George with the 
intention of going into social work. 
Steinberg was working toward a BSc. 
In addition to their studies, they were 
both active in other areas. He was 
involved in the university drama pro- 
gram and he was a boys’ worker at 
Neighborhood House. She was vice- 
president of Hillel House for one 
year, and on the women’s executive 
of Sir George another. But they were 
not socially connected. 

“Things were different then,” Mrs. 
Friedman explains. “You didn’t date 
so much. You travelled in packs.” 
Her pack was not his pack. 

Then, in the fall of 1951, Friedman 
took off for Europe and rethought 
his future. He began seriously to con- 
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sider medicine in lieu of social work. 
“I wrote to Henry Hall; he was dean 
then and knew everyone, saying I 
wanted to go into medicine. He said 
it was a great idea.” So Friedman 
returned to Sir George to finish his 
BA and take the extra year that would 
give him a BSc. All his buddies had 
finished up and gone off. There was 
only one person there whose face he 
recognized — that freshette from the 
Herald photo. 





she was a research assistant to the 
Nobel Prize-winning chemist, Gerhard 
Herzberg. The arrival of three sons 
curtailed her career somewhat. After 
10 years of moving about, the Fried- 
mans came back to Montreal to stay. 

“I’ve been in practice here since 
1964,” Dr. Friedman says. 

“I went to Sir George for BComm 
courses — accounting, business and 
so on,” Mrs. Friedman says. “I never 
got a degree, just took five courses.” 


This photo of Friedman, Ciale and Steinberg ran in the J/ontreal Herald, 


October 1, 1949. 


“We started going out,” he says. 
“l had no chance.” 

They remember walking through 
Fletcher’s Field on their way to classes 
at Sir George, stopping for coffee on 
the way. They remember the Friday 
afternoon tea dances where, once, 
the Ink Spots played. They fondly 
remember Dean Hall. “The school 
was so small,” Mrs. Friedman recalls, 
“if you wanted to talk to him, you 


just went into his office and talked 


to him.” 

Florence and Shulom graduated 
in 1953. Within a year they married, 
at Hillel House. ‘They travelled to 
Ottawa, Philadelphia and Cleveland 
as Friedman became Dr. Friedman, 
ophthalmologist. Mrs. Friedman 
worked outside the home for a time, 
including a period at the National 
Research Council in Ottawa where 


Since then, she has kept the books 
for her husband’s practice. 

Love at first sight it wasn’t; but as 
long as you end up with happily ever 
after, who needs it? 


klorence Frnedman, among other talents, 
happens to be a walking social register, 
particularly as regards members of her 
class at Sir George. She knows where they 
are, who they married, how many children 
they ve had. Her memory seems limitless 
(her husband shakes his head in disbelief 
at the very suggestion she might forget some- 
one). Even if there’s a gap in her informa- 
tion, she knows who to talk to to fill it. 


Fortunately for Concordia, this fund of 
priceless information has been made avail- 
able to Homecoming 1993. Mrs. Fried- 
man has agreed to serve as the 1953 
graduating class representative. With her 
on the job, Homecoming organizers expect 
to have the best turnout yet of a Sir George 
40-year reunion group. 








Lonergan 





University 


College 


Where great thinkers 


are the calendar 
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or many Concordians, the 

name Lonergan University 

College conjures up a hazy 

notion of matters religious, 

philosophical and learned — 
if, that is, it conjures up anything at 
all. Just what the college is, or where, 
or why, are mysteries few seem to 
have plumbed. 


By Kathleen Hugessen 
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While religion, philosophy and 
learning are, certainly, important 
elements in the fabric of the college, 
they are far from the only ones. Still, 
it’s not surprising that they come to 
mind first. 

The college is named for the Jesuit 
philosopher Bernard Lonergan, one 
of the pre-eminent scholars of this 
century. A graduate of Loyola College, 





he was a professor here for a time 
before going on to study and teach at 
other institutions including Gregorian 
University in Rome. His works are 
centred largely on theories of con- 
sciousness and cognition, and on 
interdisciplinarity, of which he was a 
strong proponent. 
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LONERGAN 
UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


Announves its 
interdiscipiinary 
Seminar for 
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As if to confirm the air of sanctity 
inherent in its name, several principals 
of the College have affiliations with 
disciplines or matters religious. The 
current principal is philosophy pro- 
fessor Sister Prudence Allen, RSM. 
Charles Davis, now retired from Con- 
cordia’s religion department, is a for- 
mer principal. Sean McEvenue, chair 
of the department of theological 
studies, was a founder and the first 
principal of the College. 

But to define Lonergan as an 
enclave of the religious, philosophi- 
cal and learned would be to deny 
the richness of its tapestry. Other of 
its chief administrators have been 
chemist Mark Doughty, ecotoxicolo- 
gist Michael Hogben and psycholo- 
gist Morris Shames. College fellows 
and students come from departments 
throughout the Faculty of Arts and 
Science and even from other facul- 
ties — Fine Arts, and Engineering 
and Computer Science. Lonergan 
represents the immense diversity of 
disciplines in the University. 

Within that diversity there is a 
hallmark of Lonerganism common 
to all College members. They don’t 
seem to be able to tell time prop- 
erly. They've apparently replaced 
their calendars with biographical 
dictionaries. “She came for Goethe 
and stayed till Nietzsche.” “Was that 
during Dante or Teresa of Avila?” 
“The best year of my life was Max 
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Weber.” For them, it wasn’t the 1987- 
88 school year, it was Buckminster 
Fuller. 

Appearances to the contrary, 
Lonergan people aren't really chrono- 
logically confused name-droppers. 
Lonergan people just speak in Great 
Thinkers. 





1984-85 was Charles Darwin 


Lonergan University College 
announces its Interdisciplinary Seminar for 1969-90: 
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While Lonergan offers courses 
such as “The Creative Experience of 
Understanding” and an “Introduction 
to the Works of Bernard Lonergan,” 
its premiere offering is, without 
doubt, the 6-credit Lonergan College 
Seminar. It is this course that affects, 
forever, the time-telling abilities of 
Lonergan members. 

In each of its 15 years (except the 
very first when the kinks were being 
ironed out), a Great Thinker has 
been chosen as the subject of the 
seminar course. According to the 
undergraduate calendar, “There are 
no limits to the choice of a particu- 
lar thinker except that he or she be 
considered as among the foremost 
in shaping western civilization.” 

Last year, the thinker was Niet- 
zsche; this year, Galileo; next year it 
will be Dostoevsky. What all have in 
common is an intellectual curiosity 
and contribution which went far 
beyond any narrowly defined field. 
In choosing the Great Thinker, every 
effort is made to balance factors 
such as discipline, sex and national- 
ity — ensuring yet more diversity in 
this college of diversity. 

Each year, an expert on the 
chosen thinker, a Distinguished 
Visit-ing Scholar (“Capital letters,” 
insists former Lonergan principal 
Doughty), is invited to lead bi-weekly 
seminars on selected texts of that 
thinker. 


= 
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Davis and Mark Doughty. 


In the early years, the seminar was 
given only to faculty. Students were 
exposed to the visiting scholar’s 
insights second-hand, through small 
group discussions led by the faculty 
members who had attended the semi- 
nars. Over the years and in response 
to student cries of “Unfair!”, this 
format underwent several modifica- 
tions. Now, both students and fellows 
attend. On alternate weeks, smaller 
groups of students, each with a college 
fellow to guide it, continue the analysis 
of the assigned texts. The voices of 
many disciplines are heard examining 
the same works, 
each from its own 
perspective. This is 
the true inter- 
disciplinary 
approach. 

“This is where 
I think Sean’s 
(McEvenue) genius 
was,” says Allen, 
describing the 
foundation on 
which the seminar 
course rests. “The 
key is to have common texts. The 
danger with interdisciplinarity is that, 
if you just sit around and talk, it 
floats. But by taking a single author 


aes 
In choosing the Great Thinker, 
every effort is made to balance 
factors such as discipline, 
sex and nationality - ensuring 
yet more diversity in this 
college of diversity. 
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A profundity of principals, past and present: from left, Sean McEvenue, Sr. Prudence Allen, Charles 


and common texts that we all read, it 
grounds the interdisciplinary discus- 
sion. That was his insight and I think 
it is a seminal insight for the college.” 
By the end of each academic year, 
fellows and students have come to a far 
deeper understanding of the contri- 
bution of one great thinker and of the 
many different viewpoints that can be 
brought to bear on that contribution. 
For its students, the Lonergan 
experience is often the outstanding 
event of their academic career. 
“What I feel is most important isn’t 
the material,” says Eran Plonski, co- 
president of the 
college’s student 
association, “it’s 
the process. In the 
three years I'll do, 
I'll have philoso- 
phy (Nietzsche), 
science (Galileo) 
and literature 
(Dostoevsky) — but 
you can't classify 
them because 
they’re so broad.” 
He and a hand- 
ful of Lonergan students are chatting 
in the basement of the College’s home 
— an unassuming N.D.G. rowhouse on 
Concordia’s Loyola campus. 


Sigmund Freud was 1985-86 


Photo by JONAS PAPAURELIS 





The basement is decorated in turn-of- 
the-century pipe. There are a few 
hand-me-down bits of furniture —a 
table and chairs — sharing space with a 
hot-water heater and other standard 
basement accoutrements. It is here 
Lonergan students meet to talk and 
talk and talk...about everything. 

The association’s vice-president, 
lan Costello, says, “One of the criteria 
for choosing the great thinkers is the 
influence they've had outszde their 
discipline.... Lonergan has opened 
my eyes to the fact that I don’t have 
to focus.” 

Co-president Heather Marcovitch 
explains, “Lonergan is meant to be 
a complement to a discipline, nota 
discipline itself.” 

Founder McEvenue agrees. 

“The undergraduate student has to 
be trained in a discipline. You then 
respect what a discipline can do. Then 
you can recognize another discipline 
































as different.” 

Claire Davis is a graduate of Con- 
cordia and an alumna of Lonergan. 
Her father Charles Davis was 
principal of the college for 
several years before she 
entered, so she was aware of 
what it offered. “It really 
appealed to me,” she says, 
“the idea of having a small 
group of students or a 
small place inside of 
the university. I did 
find it a very chal- 
lenging experience 
in the interdisci- 
plinary approach. 
I found that, with all the 
courses I took subse- 
quently, the Lonergan 
students tended to be 
more advanced because 
of having had the opportu- 
nity to really hear a lot of 
different people from dif- 
ferent departments. There 
was a much much broader 
vision in terms of educa- 
tion.” 

“Usually students are 
wiser people when they’re 
finished,” Doughty 


says. “They've got out of the rut of the 
teacher tells you this and you believe 
it. They’ ve thought it out for them- 
selves and they’ve discussed it with 
their peers in the groups. At 
the end of it, generally, they 
are wiser for the experience. 

“And,” he adds, “it is an 
experience.” 

Even so, Lonergan attracts 
only about 35 to 45 student 
members each year, roughly 
half the number it could man- 
age. That’s partly because it 
doesn’t have a very high 
profile within the University; 
and partly because the whole thing 
may sound rather daunting to the 
average first-year undergraduate 
reading about it in the calendar. 
Charles Davis says, “It has been 
difficult, on an intellectual level, to 
make clear the appeal of 
Lonergan. The reason 
they don’t have a hun- 
dred students is that 
they haven’t found a way 
of conveying to the 
undergraduates — why 
Lonergan? Lonergan 
has not found a formula 
that’s immediately intel- 
ligible and attractive to 
undergraduate stu- 
dents.” 

In a 1983 evaluation 
of the College prepared 
by the director of the 
Centre for Organiza- 
tional Studies of the 
Wright Institute in Cali- 
fornia, Lonergan is 
described as “first and foremost, a 
highly successful faculty development 
program.” The author compared it to 
similar programs attempted in both 
Canada and the United States. “None 
... have accomplished as much as 
Lonergan College in terms of the 
quality of interchange among partici- 
pating faculty or the extent of faculty 
commitment (time, attendance). 
Furthermore, none...has blended 
faculty development with the effective 
teaching of students.” 

Charles Davis says, “The great 
success of Lonergan has been on the 
faculty level. Lonergan has brought 
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and valid. Their vision is broadened.” 


A party of pupils: from left, lan Costello, Margaret Pickles, Maureen Cohen, Jean-Paul Capaz, 
Barbara Gilbert, Eran Plonski, Olaf de Winter, Bill Munro, Heather Marcovitch. 


together people of different depart- 
ments, indeed, different faculties, to 
take part in intelligent discussions 

which will always be outside the spe- 


“Each (college fellow) brings a special exper- 
tise, a unique way of looking at knowledge, a 
different perspective. They learn to listen to 


each other, to accept differences as valuable 


ciality of the majority of fellows... 
I don’t see where else I could have 
found the intellectual stimulus I found 


at Lonergan.” 
Doughty says, “This particular 
professor of chemistry sees that to con- 





centrate only on the technicalities of 
chemistry is not enough in the educa- 
tion even of a chemist.” Though this 
year’s seminar on Galileo was cross- 
listed with some science departments, 
their students did not enrol. He thinks 
they may have felt they'd studied 
Galileo in introductory courses and 
didn’t want to cover the ground again. 
That, he says, means they ve failed 

to understand the method to the 
Lonergan madness. 

“The point of why we’re doing 
Galileo is that he was an intellectual 
revolution that changed the whole 
way we looked at the universe,” 


future issues. 


Doughty says. “Not the technicalities 
of what the moon looks like or what 
Saturn was really like. The fact that, 
against great adversity, Galileo and 
his colleagues just changed 
the way we thought about our 
own solar system. The Earth 
goes round the sun, not the 
sun round the Earth. That 
sounds trivial to some people, 
but it isn’t. We try to put our- 
selves into the mind of a 
17th-century citizen, clergy- 
man, what have you, and see 


just what this meant to them.” 


The richness of Lonergan 
is a product of the dedicated faculty — 
the college fellows — drawn from a 
range of disciplines. Each brings a 
special expertise, a unique way of 
looking at knowledge, a different per- 
spective. They learn to listen to each 
other, to accept 
differences as 
valuable and 
valid. Their 
vision is broad- 
ened. 

“T owe a lot 
to Lonergan 
College,” says 
McEvenue. 
“When you 
meet another 
mind and 
you re really in 
opposition, 
then you really 
start to grind 
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and see what 
your bases are 
and what his or 
her bases are. You see that different 
perspectives lead to different 
conclusions. You start asking ques- 
tions differently after that.” 


Lonergan University College is one of five 
smaller, more personal units within 
Concordia’s enormous Faculty of Arts and 
Science. Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
Liberal Arts College, Science College, and 
School of Community and Public Affairs 
each offer students a more personalized 
approach to a special area of education. 
Concordia University Magazine plans 
to take a closer look at each of these in 
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Answer Our Travel Survey & 
WIN A [THEATRE [RIP FOR [WO TO 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


courtesy of 


G5 Voyages Viau Martin 





and the Concordia University Alumni Association 


Marlin Travel wishes to design specialized travel packages for the Concordia University Alumni Association. 

To help us in this task, your input is requested. Please complete the survey below, and return it by July 15, 1993. 
Feel free to include additional suggestions or ideas. All coupons will be entered into the Marlin Travel/Concordia 
Alumni contest for a theatre trip for two to London, England, via British Airways. The winner to be announced in 
the September 1993 issue of Concordia University Magazine. 


Marlin Travel and the 
Concordia University 
Alumni Association are 
pleased to offer the 
following benefits to all 
Concordia graduates: 


* Special $50 Concordia 
discount coupon 


* Complimentary $250,000 
flight accident insurance 


¢ 24 hour world wide service 


* Discounts on hotels up to 50% 


* A 5% discount on all vacation 


packages offered by our 
preferred suppliers 


* Free ticket delivery 


* Guaranteed lowest airfare at 
the time of booking 


- Free membership in our 


vacation travel economy club 


for deep discount vacation 
packages from selected 
Canadian tour operators. 


For further information, 
call Viau Marlin Travel 
at 514-954-0155 


Please return this survey to: 
Henry Benattar 

Viau Marlin Travel 

1155 René-Lévesque Blvd. 


Suite 2705 
Montréal, Québec H3B 2K8 
or Fax: 514-954-0030 
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ALUMNI SURVEY 


Would you be willing to participate in group travel programs with fellow alumni? 


LI Yes L] No 

What type of holidays do you prefer? | 

Very Somewhat Not at all 

Interested Interested Interested 
Beach holidays * LJ LJ 
Cruises LJ L LJ 
Sightseeing L] LJ LJ 
Ski Holidays L] LJ L] 
Educational/Cultural LJ LJ * 
Family holidays LJ LJ L 
Bicycle Tours L] LJ LJ 
Show Tours L] L] LJ 
What is your preferred length of stay? 
3-4 days [| 7-10 days [1 14-21 days LJ 
What time of year do you prefer to vacation? 
Spring [1 Summer L1] Autumn [1 Winter [1] 
To which destinations would you consider travelling? 
North America: Europe/Southeast Asia: 
|] Western Canada |] New Orleans [| Great Britain 
[| Florida [|] Las Vegas L] France 
|] California L] Mexico L] Italy 
L] Hawaii [] Others: L| Spain/Portugal 
[| Arizona |] Hong Kong 
(| Colorado |] Australia/New Zealand 


What cruise destinations would interest you? 

L] Alaska [| Caribbean (] Bermuda 
[|] Panama Canal [| Australia/New Zealand 

To which age bracket do you belong? 

[| 20-34 [| 35-44 [| 45-59 L] 60+ 


Thank you for taking the time to complete this survey. 
We hope to have the opportunity to provide all Concordia alumni with specialized travel programs. 


|] Mediterranean 
|] Galapagos/Costa Rica 


Name 
Address 
Telephone Degree. Var 


Business Title Company 


OTIS GRANT CHALLENGES THE MYTH: 


Thwack! Cran’! 
crunch! Study! 


By Stephanie Amber Wolfe 
Photos by Jonas Papaurelis 





tis “Magic” Grant is not 
your stereotypical boxer. 


Although the 25-year-old 
Concordia student is fierce in the 





ring, he is even more passionate 
about his education. 

“I have always put my studies ahead 
of boxing,” Grant says. “Living in the 
world we do, you can’t trade education 
for anything. There is no longevity in 
boxing. You just do it while you’re 
young and able.” 

Grant doesn’t believe in the nega- 
tive stereotype of the boxer as an 
uneducated dullard. “Many people 
think boxers aren’t very smart and are 
easily used and abused by their pro- 
moters,” he says. “If I can change this 
stereotype by going to school and 
getting a degree, then that’s a 
good thing.” 

He also insists that skills he has 
developed in the training ring have 
improved his study habits. “Boxing 
has actually helped my studies more 
than hindered them,” he says. “I’ve 
learned how to concentrate, focus 
on the task at hand and get my goals 
accomplished.” 

Grant sees his long-time coach, 
Russ Anber, as having been one of 
the great positive influences in both 
his academic and boxing careers. 
“He’s a great coach who’s been with 
me for 12 years,” he says. “I’m really 
close with him...he’s like a brother.” 
Anber is equally enthusiastic about 





his protegé. “He’s as good as any boxer 


on the planet Earth — if not better. Otis Grant working out at Ring 83 in Montreal. 
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Standing five foot nine and 
weighing in at 160 pounds, Grant was 
holder of three world rankings as of 
April: sixth in the World Boxing 
Council, ninth in the International 
Boxing Federation, and 10th in the 
World Boxing Association. These 
rankings change regularly as boxers 
compete. In addition, on this conti- 
nent, he holds the Canadian Middle- 
weight, the North American Boxing 
Federation Middleweight and the 
Continental of Americas Super- 
Middleweight titles. 

Grant came to Canada from 
Jamaica when he was nine years old. 
He started boxing at 11, and turned 
professional nine years later. In the 
five years since then, his record has 
been unblemished — 19 wins, no 
defeats. Despite this spectacular 
record as an up-and-coming middle- 
weight boxer, he remains faithful to 
his top priority — getting an education. 

“Although I’ve been offered con- 
tracts by promoters in the U.S.,” 
Grant says, “I haven't signed with any- 
one because I’m too close to getting 
out of school and I don’t want to 
hinder getting my degree.” By the 
time this article is published, Grant 
expects to have graduated from Con- 
cordia with his BA in leisure studies. 





Grant sporting the badges of his achievements. 


The program, which includes elements 
of biology, exercise science, history, 
philosophy and applied social science, 
is designed to prepare students for 
careers in recreation and leisure ser- 
vices. 


Lanie Melamed is one of Grant’s 
professors. “Otis was in my class for a 
long time and I didn’t know he was a 
famous boxer,” she says. “I’m im- 
pressed by what a serious student he 
is. He’s really a good thinker and 
takes learning seriously. He isn’t just 
a boxer, but a whole person. He 
believes in the value of education.” 

He was offered a World Middle- 
weight title fight for May, but he 
declined because “...it was too close 
to finals.” He says the opportunities 
will still be there after graduation. 

Once he has his education, Grant 
plans to devote far more of his time 
and energy to his boxing career. 

“As a pro, I fight about four or five 
times a year,” he says. “I get anywhere 
from $5,000 to $10,000 for a fight 
now, but the money will get better 
once I’m out of school and have 
more time to fight. 

“I started boxing because my 
friends were doing it,” he says. 
“Boxing has been a great experience 
and I have no regrets being involved 
in the sport. My fights have brought 
me to place in the world I never 
imagined.” 


Stephanie Amber Wolfe is a Montreal freelance writer. 


CONCORDIA ALUMNI BASEBALL NIGHT 


at the Big O, Thursday, Sept. 23, 1993 


Atlanta Braves vs Montreal Expos 


Reception: 6 p.m. 
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|] Cheque enclosed (Payable to Concordia University) 
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Game: 7:35 pm 


ORDER TICKETS BY MAIL - ORDER FORM 


Province 


Tel. 


Cost: $17 (includes taxes, postage & handling) 


x $17 = $ 


Please note: This offer expires September 7, 1993 
Mail to: Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs, 
1455 de Maisonneuve West, Suite BC-101, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
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Such stuff as dreams 
(and scholarships) are made on 


Volunteers make a lot of things go, 
especially around universities. 

Take, for instance, the alumni 
phonathon held each spring as part 
of Concordia’s annual giving cam- 
paign. This year, the event was held 
over four nights with alumni volun- 
teers — from Concordia, Sir George 
and Loyola — turning out each 
evening to staff the phones. Far fewer 
actually appeared than had agreed to, 
but those who did raised an average 
of $452 each. 

The phonathon site was the gener- 
ous contribution of Louis Tanguay 
(BComm 75), president of Bell 
Québec and one of the alumni fea- 
tured in Concordia’s image campaign. 
A volunteer short on time to donate, 
he gave space instead — the ideal 
space for the job. Phonathon 93 was 
held in the Bell offices at Alexis 
Nihon Plaza. 

It was not only alumni who volun- 
teered time, space and energy. Staff 
from the Concordia alumni and 
advancement offices also pitched in 
and volunteered many hours to help 
make the event a success. 

The Concordian’s enthusiasm had 
an interesting side effect. There were 
Bell employees on hand to assist 
organizers negotiate the expanses of 
Belldom. They unlocked doors and 
elevators, helped find lecterns, set up 





Dr. Michael Thomassin (BSc 70) filled in for Phona- 
thon 93 Chair Theresa McGuire when ill health pre- 
vented her attending the event. He did Herculean 
work in the “smile and dial” campaign and suc- 


ceeded in getting 24 pledges for a total of $1,405. 





tables, and were generally very wel- 
coming and helpful. It was once the 
phonathoners had moved from the 
introductory session to the phones 
that a transformation took place. 





ADVANCEMENT 
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The Bell folk were hooked! They 
took the megaphone to announce 
totals, collected pledge-cards from 
callers, helped with sorting and filing, 
and provided an invaluable service in 
checking on incorrect phone num- 
bers. The Bell personnel cheered as 
loudly as any when a pledging bench- 
mark was passed. It was hard to 
believe they weren’t Concordia grads 
themselves. 

The net result, aside from four 
frenzied and fun evenings, was almost 
$92,000 or $7,000 more than the goal 
set for phonathon. Funds raised at 
this event represent more than a 
quarter of the annual giving alumni 
division goal of $307,000. 

All the volunteered time — and 
space — was converted into much 
needed dollars which will be spent in 
priority areas within the University, 
on scholarships in particular. That 
time and space was also turned into 
an opportunity to keep in touch with 
alumni, to remind them of Home- 
coming 1993 scheduled for October, 
and to update information — addresses 
and news — on our grads. 

There weren’t as many volunteers 
as organizers had hoped, but the 
event was an unqualified and resound- 
ing success. Which just goes to show: 
a little volunteer goes a long way. 


— KMH 


Many thanks to our phonathon sponsors 


Auberge Le Vieux St-Gabriel, Bell Québec, Bio-Train, Centaur Theatre Company, Cinema Palace 6, Coles Book Stores Ltd., Concordia 
Bookstore, Corby Distilleries Ltd., Cosmair Canada Inc. — L'Oréal Division, Delta Hotels & Resorts, Dundees Deli & Bar, Laurentian 
Water Co., Le Centre Sheraton, Le Chateau Champlain, Le Clafouti Inc., Le Meridien Montréal, Le Piment Rouge — Windsor, Les Vins 
Andrés du Québec Ltée., Lise Watier Cosmétiques, Marriott Food Services, Molson-O’Keefe Brewery, M. Félix & Mr. Norton Cookies, 
Naya (eau de source), Pepsi Cola Canada Ltd., Prodal Ltd., Reader's Digest, Station Mont Tremblant, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Ritz-Carlton Kempinski, Tim Horton, Via Rail Canada, Winnie’s Bar-Restaurant, Yves Rocher Canada Ltée. 
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Rector’s Circle Dinner 1993 


A CELEBRATION OF DONORS: The annual! Rector’s 
Circle Dinner was held on April 22 at the University 
Club. Among those present were, standing from left: 
Dr. Robert Brodrick (L BA 43), Laurie Brodrick (L BA 
74), .Peter Howlett (L BA 63), John Economides 

(S BComm 41) and Brian Edwards (BComm 75). 
Seated from left are: Morag Howlett, Sophia Econo- 
mides and Ann Edwards. The Rector’s Circle is made 
up of those friends of Concordia who, over the year, 
have donated $2,000 or more to the University. 


Plaque attack!! 


A number of individual and corporate sponsors have made 
generous contributions which helped turn many Concordia 
dreams, such as the new downtown library complex, into 
realities. Plaques acknowledging this support and reflecting 
the University’s deep gratitude are to be found across our 
campuses. Just two of the many are shown here. 





ABOVE: The donation of Schenley’s Canada Inc. was recognized with a 
plaque in a reading room of the Webster Library. At the unveiling were, 
from left: Dr. Roy Bonin, director of libraries; Donald McNaughton, 
former chair of Schenley; Rick Fitzgerald, president and CEO of United 
Distillers Canada Inc., and Vice-Rector Maurice Cohen. 
RIGHT: The Loyola Foundation made a significant contribution to the 
capital campaign and this has been recognized with a plaque in the 
Russell Breen Senate Chamber in the Drummond Building on Loyola 
campus. Present at the unveiling were, from left: Donald McNaughton 
(L 49), Richard Riendeau, QC (BA 54), Louis Gascon (BA 66), Larry 
Rooney (BComm 68), Loyola High School President Wynston Rye S.J., 
Brian O'Neill (BA 49), Monsignor Russell Breen (BA 46), Ronald Boucher 
BComm 53), Rector Patrick Kenniff (BA 65, BSc 64) and Superior of the ERRATUM 
Loyola Jesuit Community Aloysius Graham S.J. A photo of another plaque ran on page 25 of the 
March 1993 issue. It was erroneously described as 
being in Webster Library. It:is in fact in Vanier. 
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Louis Tanguay 

Bac en commerce, 1975 
Président Bell Québec 

Président du conseil et chef de la direction, Télebec 


I, etudiant ,) temps par tiel, Avec un simple diplome d'études 


: : secondaires en poche, Louis Tanguay decroche un poste 

A Wh modeste chez Bell Canada. Cing années d'études a temps 

Uj Our Ul, partiel combinées avec un travail acharne lu! valent le 

| baccalauréat en commerce et l'experience qui 

am - (| { p { j . lui permettront de gravir les échelons 
presi en a CMps p Cln. jusqu’a la presidence. «Le vaste choix de 
cours offerts en soirée, la flexibilite des horaires et la 


grande qualité de l’enseignement se sont reveles des atouts majeurs dans mon 
cheminement personnel et professionnel. » 





Choisir d'étudier 4 Concordia, c’est se donner un maximum de chances pour réussir 
un enseignement de haut niveau, repute pour son approche creatrice, 

couvrant notamment les domaines des affaires, des communications, de la psychologie, 
des beaux-arts et du genie... un encadrement de professeurs enthousiastes et 
disponibles... une préparation concrete, resolument tournée vers l'avenir... 

des programmes souples favorisant les études a temps partel. 


Voila pourquoi on choisit Concordia dans les années 90. 
Voila pourquoi on en sort gagnant! 





ON VOUS PREPARE POUR LE MONDE 
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go 
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reduced interest rate ! Liss Bollea this application * 
V $12 annual fee waived first year ie e seca eont | 
$100,000 Travel Accident P.O. Box 7200 
Insurance 2 Place d'Armes 
and much more 3 Montreal, Quebec H2Y 3X8 


LEE 


MasterCard Application | rA 
Please print clearly and hess full. ) B a Nn k of M ontrea i 





OM. OMiss O Dr First Name Middle Initials Last Name Date of Birth 

OO Mrs. 0 Ms. 

Present Address Apartment Number City Province Postal Code 

Years at Present Address Other (specify) Monthly Rent or Mortgage 
O O O 

Previous Address if at a present address less than 2 years Years at Previous Address 


Area Code Home Telephone Area Code Business Telephone | Send Statement to Correspondence : 
C) Home C) Business QO) English (©) French , 


You may already hold a Bank of Montreal MasterCard card and we invite you to apply for this card, in addition to that MasterCard card. However, should you wish to cancel 
your existing Bank of Montreal MasterCard card and replace it with this new card, if issued, please fill out the information below and sign where indicated. Upon approval 
of this application, your existing MasterCard account will be closed and all outstanding balances transferred to your new account. 


Samomner SGAALNS TRepHistion Wa as ba wigued end Gaheatbaioay —— PamereMornener Sttol | || TT TT ETT Lt 

Customer Signature (Application must also be signed and dated below. MasterCard number 

Name of Present Employer Number of Years | Present Occupation | Gross Monthly Salary} Other Monthly Income 
$ $ 


Present Employer's Address City Province Postal Code 





Previous Employer if with present employer less than 2 years Number of Years | Previous Occupation J 


Previous Employer's Address | 


Marital Status (1) Single OC Separated | Spouse's Name Number of Dependents : 
C) Married L) Divorced) Widowed ; excluding Spouse 
Name of Spouse's Employer Number of Years | Spouse’s Occupation ee Monthly Salary | 


Employer's Address City Province Postal Code 
Name of Nearest Relative Relationship 

not living with you 

Address Apartment Number City Province Postal Code 


Name of Bank/Financial Institution Transit Number if known 
ACCOUNT NUMBERS] DC Chequing (1) Chequeable/Savings CL) Savings R.A.S.P, Term Deposit} (I Business Account 


CREDIT REFERENCES Loan/Account - 
Address/Location Original Amount | Balance Owing |Monthly Payments 












Home Mortgaged By 







Make of Automobile 





Province Driver's License Number 





The undersigned or each of them, if more than one, certifies the information furnished in this application to be true and correct, requests a Bank of Montreal MasterCard affinity card and renewals or replacements thereof from 
time to time at the Bank's discretion, requests a Personal Identification Number (PIN) in order to allow use of the card in Bank of Montreal Instabank units and, if available, other automated banking machine systems, requests 
the services available from time to time toholders of Bank of Montreal MasterCard affinity cards and understands that separate agreements or authorizations may be required in order for the undersigned to obtain or benefit from 
any such service and acknowledges that some of the services are supplied by firms independent of Bank of Montreal and Bank of Montreal assumes no liability in respect thereof; BY SIGNING BELOW ACCEPTS AS NOTICE 
IN WRITING OF AND CONSENTS TO THE OBTAINING FROM ANY CREDIT REPORTING AGENCY OR ANY CREDIT GRANTOR SUCH INFORMATION AS THE BANK MAY REQUIRE AT ANY TIME IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREDIT HEREBY APPLIED FOR; consents to the disclosure at any time of any information concerning each of the undersigned to any credit reporting agency or credit grantor with whom any of the undersigned has financial 
relations; if acardis issued, agrees to abide by the terms and conditions of the Bank of Montreal MasterCard affinity card Cardholder Agreement accompanying the card, agrees that the annual MasterCard affinity card plan 
service charge in effect from time to time* is for the card and for the other available plan services and will be billed directly to the MasterCard affinity card account. If an additional card is requested in spouse's name, each of the 
undersigned agrees to be jointly and severally liable for indebtedness incurred through use of cards issued and authorizes, through use of such cards, deposits to and withdrawals from Bank accounts designated by either of 
the undersigned. 

APPLICABLE IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC ONLY: Itis the express wish of the parties that this agreement and any related documents be drawn up and executed in English. 

ll est la volonté expresse des parties que cette convention et tous les documents s'y rattachant soient rédigé et signés en anglais 

* Current charge available on request. Annual charge as of January 1991 is $12.00. 


Signature of Applicant Date Signature of Spouse /f additional card required Date 


eee ee 
This card is only available to Canadian residents. 


1 1% lower than the rate charged on a regular Bank of Montreal MasterCard Card. 
2 Underwritten by Bankers Life and Casualty Company. 
3 Further details available in the cardholder manual accompanying the card. 


®MasterCard and design are registered trademarks of MasterCard 


International Inc. Bank of Montreal is a registered user. 
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Eco-awareness can bring 
economic benefits: Johnson 


he Honourable Pierre 

Marc Johnson, former 
premier of Quebec, was 
guest speaker at the fourth 
Loyola Club dinner. More 
than 60 people heard him 
speak on “Environmental 
issues as development oppor- 
tunities” at the St. James’ 
Club on April 27, 1993. 


Johnson holds degrees 

in both law and medicine, 
and is a member of many 
national and international 
institutions dealing with the 
environment. 


He told his audience the 
environment will be the 
biggest issue of the 90s, and 
called upon governments to 
develop strategies now. The 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement may prove a 


loronto 


VV are proud to an- 
nounce that Toronto 
chapter members Bernice 
Kwong (S BA 56) and Flo 
Yaffe (S BA 61) were recipi- 
ents of the Commemorative 
Medal for Canada’s 125th 
Anniversary. Congratula- 
tions! 

The Toronto chapter 
is looking back on a busy 
winter season. 

The Chinese New Year 
Dinner Dance was, as usual, 
a rousing success. The “Year 
of the Rooster” was seen in 
at the Mandarin Palace Res- 
taurant, January 23. There 
was the customary great 
food, great company and 
great after-dinner entertain- 
ment — karaoke! 

The annual sugaring-off 
at the Kortright Conserva- 
tion area was held on March 7. 


Pierre Marc Johnson 


means by which Mexico can 
be required to comply with 
North American standards 
of environmental controls. 
Japan already has a long- 


chapter 


The weather was crystal 
clear, the snow was deep, 
clean and sparkling. It was 
nice to see fellow alumni 
Leslie Earle and Linda 
(Earle) Pletzer (BSc 78). 

The pub evening at the 
Jack Russell gave us an op- 
portunity to catch up with 
former Toronto chapter 
member Cass Simons. 

The chapter has several 
summer events in the works. 
The Football Alumni 4th 
Annual Golf Reunion will be 
coming up this month. For 
information and to confirm 
attendance, please call Walter 
Dalla Riva, (416) 528-7836, 
preferably before June 15. He 
is trying to organize Stinger 
Football Team alumni 
gatherings in the Toronto/ 
Hamilton area. Call him for 





term strategy and Johnson 
said he hopes other govern- 
ments will develop similar 
plans. 


Johnson ended on an optimis- 
tic note. He said good en- 
vironmental policies aid the 
economy. He outlined the 
challenges and benefits, 
particularly job creation in 
areas such as resource man- 
agement, new technology, 
planning and recycling. 


Loyola Club dinners are 

an opportunity to meet 

new friends and renew old 
acquaintances. A tip of the 
hat to organizers Margaret 
Cuddihy (BA 68), Nick Siko- 
rski (BA68) and Claude St- 
Amour (BA 63). 


Stuart Budden 
BComm 72 


more information. 

A picnic in High Park is 
planned for July 11. We'll be 
doing the summer thing 
from | to 3 p.m. near the 
shelter on the northeast side 
of Grenadier Pond. Bring 
your own picnic lunch. 

For more information, 
call John Monroe, evenings, 
at (416) 947-9997. 

The chapter’s AGM is 
tentatively scheduled for 
Wednesday, Sept. 29. The 
contact for this event is 
incoming chapter president 
Marty Ginsherman. He can 
be reached, evenings, at 
(416) 889-7815. Final details 
will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Concordia 
University Magazine. 


John Monroe 
BCompSci 79 
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OTTAWA'S SECOND REUNION: About 60 Ottawa-area alumni got together at the Restaurant International, April 22. Guest 
speaker was Charles Bertrand (right), Concordia's vice-rector, services.He gave an entertaining exposé of the progress of the 
University and referred to some beloved dinosaurs — Hall Building escalators and the Norris Building. Seen with Bertrand are, 
from left: Leslie Manion (BA 77), Donald Dutton (BSc 60), Alice Kubicek (BA 77,MBA 85) and Joanne Paine (BA 77). The chap- 
ter's AGM and election of new officers was scheduled for May 18. Those interested in joining the chapter should call Alice 
Kubicek at (613) 728-8490. 


Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Loyola 
and/or Sir George Williams. 
These alumni are listed under 
their earliest year of graduation. 
4 Brian Danaher, L BSc, 

has had a successful 
career as owner and president 
of a large construction 
company in Canton, Ohio, 
involved principally in build- 
ing bridges across the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. He 
recently took up his first love 
— the law. He passed his bar 
exams last year and is prac- 
tising in Canton. Brian is 
married. 


4 M. Joan Begley, S BA, 
is library assistant at 
Gloucester Public Library in 
Gloucester, Ontario. She is 








= 
oo 


married and has four grown 
children. 
6 Wayne A. Bisaillon, 

S BA, is a professor in 
the law and security program 
at Algonquin College of 


Applied Arts and Technology 


in Nepean, Ontario. He 
writes that he modelled the 
program after the SGWU 
experience and it worked 
100 per cent. Wayne is mar- 
ried and has four children. 
Eva E. Philipp, BA (sociology), 
is a self-employed counsellor 
and psychotherapist in 
Toronto. She is also working 
on her dissertation for and 
EdD from Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. Eva is mar- 
ried and has two children. 


6 f) Michael F. Milne, L BSc 
(physics), was made 
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phy), is a school library con- 
sultant with the Board of 
Education for the City of 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


SSS 


6 Sandra Lambert, S BA 
(psychology), is a self- 
employed clinical psycholo- 
gist, living and working in 
Montreal. 
Marcel Levesque, BComm,, is 
co-owner and vice-president 
of a real estate company in 
Beaconsfield, Quebec. He is 
married and has five children. 
James V. Nucci, L BComm 
(accounting), is owner and 
president of Dominmarc Inc., 
a marketing devices company 
in St. Laurent. James is mar- 
ried and has two children. 
Hyman (Hy) Posner, S BEng, 
is vice-president and general 
manager, industrial pro- 
ducts, with Wyatts Industries 
in Woodbridge, Ontario, 
which manufactures flow 
controls. Hy is married and 
has two sons. 


president and CEO of Trans- 
west Gas Systems in Calgary 
earlier this year. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. 


OT 


ih ebradae 


6 Doug Ackhurst, S BA, 
is vice-president and 
general manager, Central 
Ontario, for Telemedia 
Communications. He lives in 
Orillia, Ontario, is married 
and has two children. 
J. Beverly Shepherd, BA, is 
living in Vancouver. She 
completed a general studies 
program at McGill in 1992. 


: onl Held iad 


87th Annual 


6 Michael E. Jalbert, L at 6:30'p.m, 
BSc, was appointed Sept. 21,1993 
president, international The méeting id tt foe 
group, of Diversey Corp. last irpose of receiving 
October. Mike and his family pd 
have moved to the Bloom- 
field Hills area of Michigan. 
Giselle Whyte, BA (geogra- 









































] Murray C. Diner, 

S BComm, was recently 
appointed executive director 
(CEO) of Craigweil Gardens, 
a non-profit charitable cor- 
poration dedicated to long- 
term care of the elderly. He 
and his family have moved 
to London, Ontario. 
William W.L. Letovsky, 
BComm, has retired from 
the position of president 
and chair of Trebor Canada, 
candy manufacturers. 
Williams and his wife raised 
six sons. 


] Allan M. Stein, 

S BComm, L BA 73, is 
an attorney with the Florida 
firm of Rosenfeld, Stein and 
Sugerman. He specializes in 
commercial and bankruptcy 
law. 

Henry M. Stephen, S BComm, 
is an investment adviser with 
Nesbitt Thomson in Toronto. 
He is married. 


SRE 
] Alvin W. Mascoll, 

S BComn,, is chief 
accountant with Barbados 
Investment and Development 
Corp. in Bridgetown, Bar- 





Class Acts corrected 


Some of the information given 
in the Class Acts section of the 
March 1993 issue was incor- 
rect. The following is the cor- 
rected version. 








SER 
5 Nelson Gentiletti, 
BComm,, is vice-presi- 
dent, finance, with Minet 
Inc., an insurance broker- 
age firm headquartered in 
London, England. He has 
moved to New York to work 
in the company’s North 
American head office. 











CR 

") Brenda Lee, BA, is 
pursuing a master’s 

degree and expects to 

graduate in April 1994. 






bados. Alvin is married and 
has two daughters, one of 
whom is in her final year at 
Concordia. 


] Laurette Mackey, BA, is 
regional director at the 
York Regional Library in 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
She is also on the executive 
of the Women’s Interchurch 
Council of Canada. 
Gloria Levine Pascal, BA, 
is employed at SunLife of 
Canada in Pointe Claire. 
She is married and has two 
daughters. 
Sara Ruda, BComm, has 
opened her own commodity 
taxes practice in Richmond 
Hill, Ontario. 
Leopold Scharry, BA (com- 
mercial arts), is a film and 
video producer with Com- 
munications Publi-Vidéo in 
Montreal. He is married and 
has a son. 
Rosemary Sullivan, BA, 
created Pigeon Hill Bruideen, 
a residential learning and 
healing centre for adult 
survivors of incest, the first 
centre of its kind in Canada. 
Annette Warwick, BA, is a 
ceramics instructor at Capi- 
lano College in Vancouver. 
She is married to Garry 
Warwick (BA 75) and the 
couple has two children. 


aS 
] Rick Bujnowick, BSc 
(chemistry), is living in 
Calgary where he is in local 
and international sales for 
Western Atlas International, 
a petroleum service company. 
Rick is married and has one 
child. 
Ian Howard, MFA, is provost 
and director of the Queens- 
land College of Art in Morn- 
ingside, Australia. While at 
Concordia, he became the 
first Fine Arts recipient of a 
Concordia post-doctorate 
scholarship. He is married 
to Lucienne Fontannel (MA 
75) and the couple has two 
teenage children. 


Loretta Mathison, BA, is 
married and lives in Minnea- 
polis. She has two sons. 

Jack Surbey, BSc (mathema- 
tics), is president of a house- 
construction business, Sur-B 
Enterprises, in Alberta. He is 
married and has one child. 
Ruth Toohey, BA, has retired 
from teaching and started a 
new business, a bed & break- 
fast, Kylemere House, in 
Kennebunkport, Maine. 
Virginia Vranckx, BComm, 
was recently named director, 
sales and marketing, of 
Colonial Furniture, eastern 
Ontario’s larges furniture 
and appliance retailer. 
Virginia lives in Ottawa. 
Michael R. Williams, 
BComm,, is president of 
Columbia Manufacturing, 
Canada’s leading manufac- 
turer of commercial skylight 
and solarium systems. He is 
based in Vancouver. 


SSRs 
] Elaine Henigman, BA, 
has retired from teach- 
ing and now is a volunteer 
providing literacy training 
for adults. 
Ron Lambert, BA, recently 
moved from Montreal to 
Victoria. He is executive 
director of Scouts Canada. 
He is married and has two 
children. 
Paul S. Levine, BComm, is 
an entertainment lawyer 
practising in Santa Monica, 
California. He is married 
and has two sons. 


] Wayne W. Bowness, BA 

(English), is an account- 
ant with JWI Group in Ottawa. 
Bryan D. Fantie, BA (hon- 
ours psychology), is a profes- 
sor and neuropsychologist at 
The American University in 
Washington, D.C. He is mar- 
ried and has a baby daughter. 
J. Keith Jackson, CA (com- 
munication studies), BComm 
81, has been appointed 





president of the Canadian 
Printing Industries Associa- 
tion, based in Ottawa. 
Jackson Lun, BComm, has 
been promoted to manager, 
cost accounting, with the 
Canadian Depository for 
Securities in Toronto. 

He is married and has 

three children. 

Joey Omicioli, BComm 
(marketing), is credit man- 
ager with Pierre Belvedere 
Inc., importer of educational 
toys and paper products. 
Joey is married to Leokadia 
Gorecki (BComm 85). 


SSS 
6 Ian L. Cordes, BSc, is 
president of his own 
health-care marketing com- 
pany, Corecare Associates, 
in Florida. He edits and pub- 
lishes Corecare Registry 
which was recently named 
winner of the American 
College of Health Care 
Administrators’ journalism 
award. Ian is married and 
has three children. 
Donald D. O. Nnabue, 
BComm (finance), is gen- 
eral manager and chief 
executive of Trust Securities 
Ltd., a stock brokerage firm 
in Owerri Imo State, Nigeria. 
Basil Theocharis, BComm, 
MBA 82, is training and 
marketing manager with 
General Life (Insurance 
Co.) in Athens, Greece. 


Sates 
8 Pasquale Delfino, BA 
(recreation), is director 
of BMAYS, a group home for 
troubled youth in Cowans- 
ville, Quebec. Pasquale is 
married and has three 
children. 
Robin Hornstein, BA (com- 
munication studies), MBA 
89, has decided to “listen to 
my responsive chord” and is 
pursuing a career as an opera 
singer. Robin is married, has 
a child and lives in Montreal. 
Rosina Mucci, BComm, 
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A SMILE AND AN UMBRELLA: Members of the Tri-State chapter attended a cocktail party hosted by Quebec's Delegate 
General in New York, Reed Scowen (centre with the brolly). Among those present were Concordia's Rector Patrick Kenniff 
and a multitude of alumni and friends including Catherine Hoskinson (S BFA 71), Jacqueline Johnson Clifford (BA 76), Carleen 
Knowlton (BA 92), Dave Rouatt (S BComm 70), Stephanie Brucker, Michael Mouland, John Tunis (BA 85) and Patricia Hessels. 


GrDip (accountancy) 82, isa 
partner in the taxation de- 
partment of the Montreal 
chartered accountancy firm 
of Raymond, Chabot, Marin, 
Paré and Associates. Rosina is 
married to Emilio B. Imbri- 
glio (BComm 81, GrDip 82) 
and they have two children. 
Elizabeth Parkes, BA (com- 
munity nursing), is assistant 
head nurse at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue Hospital providing 
care for veterans. 

Derek Patterson, BA, is chief 
financial officer with Magil 
Laurentienne Realty Corp. 
Derek is married and has 
one son. 


USED eiiced 


8 Antonio Filato, BComm, 
is secretary treasurer 
with the United Food & 
Commercial Workers Union 
in Montreal. He is married 
and has two children. He 
worked part-time at Stein- 
berg’s while at Concordia. 
After graduation, he was 
hired to represent workers 
and to negotiate collective 


agreements for employees of 
major foodstores. 
André La Forge, BComm, is 
a partner in the corporate 
finance group of Peat Mar- 
wick Thorne in Montreal. 
He is married and has two 
children. 
Danielle Payette, BA (recrea- 
tion & psychology), has spent 
22 years playing, coaching, 
refereeing, administering 
and volunteering in the 
sport of soccer. She was 
recently named technical 
programs manager for the 
Canadian Soccer Association. 
Danielle and her husband of 
three years live in Ottawa. 
D.C. Ravenna Wilson 
(Wagener), BA, has been a 
primary school teacher for 
seven years at Hastings Public 
School in Hastings, Ontario. 
Ravenna is married. 
— 
8 Giovanni Barberio, 
BComm (accountancy), 
is a partner in his own Laval 
accounting firm. He is mar- 
ried and has one child. 
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Tony Masella, DIA, is a fund- 
raiser with Unwanted Chil- 
dren Funds International. 
His job involves raising funds 
for abandoned children with 
no parents. Tony says he'd 
like to become an RCMP 
officer. 

Gary Regenstreif, BA (jour- 
nalism), is chief correspon- 
dent, Andean region, with 
Reuters. He is responsible 
for coverage of Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Surinam 
and Dutch Antilles. 


8 4son D’Ermo, BA 
(recreation & leisure), 
is income maintenance 
officer for Ottawa Carleton 
Social Services. He is married 
to Sally Spratt (BA 83, 
recreation & leisure) and 
they have a daughter. 

Marc Gagnier, BA (commu- 
nication studies), is an 
account manager with the 
advertising agency of Blouin 
Coulombe Dubé Thompson 
in Montreal. Marc is married. 
Kathleen Healey, BA, is vice- 


president and training 
specialist with the computer 
training company Projitek in 
Longueuil. 

Nancy T.G. Hong, BA, was 
called to the Ontario Bar in 
February this year. She is a 
litigation lawyer with Ogilvy 
Renault in Ottawa. Nancy is 
married and has a daughter. 
Janis Kirshner, BFA (theatre), 
has a stand-up comedy thea- 
tre company, Titters, in 
Montreal. Its most recent 
production is kemale Bondage, 
composed of stand-up com- 
edy, monologues and sket- 
ches. Janis works part time 
reporting traffic on local radio 
stations CFOR and CQIC. 
John L. Spencer, BComm,, is 
occupational health, safety 
and community services 
officer with Carleton Roman 
Catholic School Board in 
Nepean, Ontario. 


A Diane Anderson, BA 
(community nursing), 
is an RN at Sturgeon General 
Hospital in Edmonton. She is 
married and has two children. 

Luce Boisvert, BComm, 
moved to Hong Kong last 
fall. She is attending Canton- 
ese class every day and looks 
forward to pursuing her 
career in her new home. 
Luce is married. 

C. (Robert) Cochrane, BEng 
(mechanical), is a consultant 
on nuclear power simulators 
for Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Robert is married and 
says meditation and the 
Church of Jesus Christ have 
changed his life. 

Anne Marie Colette, BA 
(translation), is a reservations 
supervisor with Canadian 
Airlines International. She is 
married. 

James L. Di Giacomo, MBA, 
is vice-president, corporate 
finance, with Union Bank of 
Switzerland (Canada) in 
Toronto. 

















Renée Lacassé, BComm,, is 
the newly appointed director 
of development for the 
Learning Centre of Quebec, 
formerly the Montreal-McGill 
Learning Centre. She has 
two children. 

Chantal Leblanc, BComm 
(accounting), is an audit 
group manager with Price 
Waterhouse in Montreal. 
Chantal is just back from a 
three-year transfer in Hong 
Kong and Belgium. 

Cheryl Nye, BFA (music), 

is a singer/songwriter work- 
ing out of Montreal. She has 
an impressive list of radio, 
television, modelling and 
commercial credits to her 
name. 

Bruno Philip, BA (film pro- 
duction), is a freelance direc- 
tor and director of photo- 
graphy, living in Montreal. 


To send us 
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He is married and has a 
baby son. 
Margaret Thornton, BA 
(urban studies), is director 
of planning for the District 
of Squamish, B.C. She says 
the community is one of the 
most beautiful in Canada 
and encourages all grads to 
visit the area to enjoy the 
spectacular ocean and 
mountain scenery. 
4 Marc Ayotte, BComm, 
is a sales coordinator 
with Canada Life Casualty, a 
general insurance company 
in Montreal. He is married 
and has two children. 
Margarita Gomez, BComm 
(marketing), is a dealer ser- 
vice analyst with Ford Motor 
Credit. She establishes lines 
of credit, and retail and 
wholesale dealers’ solvency. 


Roberto Colavecchio, BA 
(political science), is a self- 
employed notary in Montreal. 
He is married to Laura Mor- 
soli (BA psychology 88) and 
they had a baby girl in 
February. 

Valerie Des Bois, BA (hon- 
ours psychology), is a speech 
and language therapist 


working with children under 


the Eastetan Health Board 
in Dublin, Ireland. She is 
engaged to a Dubliner and 
they plan to travel around 
the world, returning to 
Canada in three years. 
Laura Dobbs, BA (leisure, 
sociology), is living with her 
husband and two children 
in the Atlanta, Georgia, 
region. She is volunteer 
Project Self-Esteem co-chair 
at Barnwell Elementary in 
Alpharetta. 


EEP IN TOUCH 


If you don’t, how will we know? 


Name 

Home address 

Telephone 

If you continued studies, where? 
What subject? 

Name of employer 

Business address 

Telephone 

Your position and what you do 
Married? Children? 


News and comments 


Degree/year/program 


Johanne Girard, BA (French/ 
English translation), is a tech- 
nical translator with PMI 
Food Equipment Group 
Canada in Verdun. Johanne 
is married and lives in 

St. Bruno. 

Scott C. France, BSc (biology), 
is a post-doctoral fellow in 
deep-sea ecology, studying 
population genetics, at 
Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution in Massachusetts. 
Scott is married. 

Cynthia McLean, BA (eco- 
nomics), is coordinator of 
the new cooperative educa- 
tion program at Trinity 
Western University in Lang- 
ley, B.C. Cynthia left the 
Department of Fisheries a 
year ago to take on the posi- 
tion. She writes that she 


would like to hear from 
AIESEC people of 1984-87. 








Check box if this is a new address [_| 


Degree(s) and year(s) 











Your company’s business 
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Alex Reid, BCompSci, is 
owner of his own computer 
consultancy firm, Irbet Con- 
sulting, in Vanier, Ontario. 
Alex is married and the 
couple is expecting a first 
child in July. 

Jean R. Séguin, BFA (music 
theory, composition), BA 89 
(honours psychology), is in 
his fourth year of doctoral 
studies in clinical psychology 
at McGill where he is exam- 
ining the factors linked to 
aggression in boys. Jean 
writes he is proud of the 
grounding he received at 
Concordia — “cela m’a ouvert 
bien des portes.” 


In | 
Memoriam 


Jason Friedberg, BA 1991 
(economics), died March 
12, 1993, in Israel. Jason 
was shot and killed while 
serving in the Israeli 
Defence Force. He was 24. 


Holly Handspiker, BA 
1991 (journalism and 
women’s studies), died 
March 29, 1993, in Ottawa 
after being struck by 
falling ice. 


Ronald Gregory Michael 
Langlois, BA 82, died 


March 13, 1993, in On- 
tario. He was 35. “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.” Psalm 23. 


A.E. Winn, BComm 1946, 
died January 16, 1993. 


In Memoriam information 
is drawn from a variety of 
sources including newspaper 
obituaries and personal com- 
munications. The brevity of 
some entries reflects the lim- 
ited nature of information 
received. Due to space con- 
straints, it is usually not 
possible to run full-length 
obituanes. 





Antonio Trinidade, BEng 
(electrical), is an electrical 
engineer with Canadian 
Marconi in Montreal. 
. Daniel G. Burrows, BA 
(political science), is 
senior sales representative 
for western Ontario and 
Manitoba with Scantron 
Canada offering data entry 
solutions. Daniel writes he 
recently became engaged in 
Hawaii. He’d like to hear 
from class and teammates. 
Jeff Crossman, BA, MBA 91, 
is liaison officer to the 
Cultural Industries Develop- 
ment Fund (CIDF) with the 
Department of Communica- 
tions. He lives in Ottawa. 
Joseph G. Galea, BA (hon- 
ours sociology), is sales man- 
ager for Quebecor Media 
Sales which handles advertis- 
ing for weekly newspapers. 


Joseph interned with the 


National Hockey League in 
1986-87 and is now back in 
his hometown of Toronto. 
He is married. 
Chris Meszaros, BA (history, 
geography), is a lawyer with 
the firm of Brennan and 
Hedges in Ottawa. He is 
married. 
Cathy Nickson, Dip. (sports 
administration), Cert. (out- 
door education) 92, isa 
teacher at Dawson College 
in Montreal. She is married 
to Wayne Acton (Cert. out- 
door education 92) and they 
had their first child, a son, 
in December. 
Francois Trudeau, BA (lib- 
rary studies), is a research 
librarian with the law firm of 
Stikeman Elliott. He married 
Lema Tolentino (BA library 
studies 91) last year. 
Carol Ferdinand, MBA, 
is a marketing assistant 
with Trinidad & Tobago Unit 
Trust Corp. in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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LIVING AND WORKING IN SPAIN: Recipient of the 1983 Visual Arts Medal, 

Zev Robinson (BFA 83) has had solo exhibits of his work in Montreal, New York, 
Glasgow and several Spanish cities, most recently Valencia. The above is one of 
his works. Zev lives in Madrid. 


Cori Kalinowski, BComm 
(MIS), is a lawyer, called to 
the Ontario bar in February. 
Cori works as a law clerk to 
the Chief Justice at the Min- 
istry of the Attorney General 
in Toronto. 
Alexander Moy, BA (English 
literature), is vice-president 
and resident director with 
Golden Jubilee, an interna- 
tional trading house in 
Mississauga. Alexander is 
married and the couple’s 
first child is due in July. 
Mike Ritlop, BSc (exercise 
science), is working in insur- 
ance and future income 
planning with the Standard 
Life Assurance Company in 
Toronto. Mike is married. 
John Tollefsrud, BA (jour- 
nalism), is a reporter for the 
North Bay Nugget in Ontario. 
John is engaged to be mar- 
ried in October. 
8 Russell Buche, MBA, 
was recently promoted 
from CP Rail to senior finan- 
cial analyst with Canadian 
Pacific. He assists in the 
preparation of reports to 
senior management, the 
board of directors and share- 
holders. Russell is married 
and living in Hudson. 
Dwayne Desaulniers, BA 
(liberal arts), is Ottawa 


bureau chief with Standard 





Broadcast News. He is mar- 
ried and has a son. 

Karen S. Kamel, BA (political 
science), is living in Beirut, 
Lebanon, where she is pur- 
chasing manager with the 
commerce firm of Philippe 
Kamel. 

Robert Lamoureux, EMBA, 
is working for Cathay Pacific 
Airways where he is responsi- 
ble for technical supplies. 
He and his wife live in 

Hong Kong. 

Sacha Marie Levay, BFA, is 
working at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Peter Spanoudakis, BEng 
(mechanical), is a project/ 
systems engineer with Centre 
Suisse d’Electronique et de 
Microtechnique in Neucha- 
tel, Switzerland. He was 
married in February 1992 

in Switzerland. 

Jacqueline Low, BA (socio- 
logy), MA 1992, is a PhD 
candidate and teaching 
assistant in medical socio- 
logy at McMaster University 
in Hamilton, Ontario. 
Baldo Maltese, BA (philo- 
sophy), is an account services 
clerk with Toronto Domin- 
ion Bank in Toronto. He 
was married in August 1992. 
Robert Notte, BCompSci, is 
a systems analyst with Gym- 
boree Corp. in San Mateo, 
California. He is married. 














Marc Mehdi Taslimi, BA, is a 
policy analyst with the indus- 
trial and technology policy 
branch of the Ontario Min- 
istry of Industry, Trade & 
Technology. Marc is single, 
living in Toronto. 


SRE 
Q David Bruce, BSc (geo- 
graphy), is a research 
cartographer with Canadian 
Cartographics in Burnaby, 
B.C. 
Francis Claeys, BComm, 
works on inside sales for 
Spirax Sarco Canada, steam 
and humidification special- 
ists in Concord, Ontario. 
He and his wife live in 
Mississauga. 
Geoffrey Darwent, BA, is a 
financial adviser on planning, 
RRSPs and mutual funds with 
Investors Group in Montreal. 
Lisa Drew, BEd (TESL), is a 
teacher of English, English 
as a second language (ESL) 
and drama at Bodwell 
College, a private ESL high 
school in Vancouver. She is 
engaged. Lisa writes,*...spent 
2 yrs. in Japan after graduat- 
ing and now enjoying being 
home in Van. (but I miss 
Montreal).” 
Wendy Friar, BSc (biology), 
is a veterinary assistant at the 
Hudson Place Veterinary 
Clinic in Vancouver. She is 
married. She writes, “Nobody 
out here in Lotusland can 
understand how much I miss 
Montreal and Concordia!” 
Paul Malizia Jr., BA (APSS, 
sociology), is a child-care 
worker at Youth Horizons, a 
Montreal reception centre 
and residence for emotion- 
ally disturbed kids. He and 
Sandra Gasparini (BEd 92) 
are engaged. 
Elaine A. Mizgala, BA (psych- 
ology), is a welfare caseworker 
with Metro Toronto Social 
Services. She works with 
youths 18 to 24 years of age. 
She writes, “I miss Montreal 
and my university days.” 


Jean Mongrain, BSc (actuar- 
ial math), is an assistant 
actuary at La Survivance life 
insurance company in 

St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 


Q Pierre J. Boulos, MA 
(philosophy), is at Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario 
where he is studying the 
philosophy of science. He is 
married to Andrea Cassidy 
(BA 90) and they have a 
daughter. 
Benoit Deslauriers, MSc 
(computer science), is a 
software quality assurance 
engineer for National 
Defence in Quebec. He holds 
the rank of captain. Benoit is 
married and has a daughter. 
Catherine Hébert, BA, is a 
translator with Suzuki Canada 
in Richmond Hill, Ontario. 
She writes, “living in Toronto, 
missing Montreal.” 
Marie-Josée Martin, BA 
(translation), is working as 
a translator for the Govern- 
ment of Canada in Ottawa. 
Christopher Robinson, 
BCommn,, is a bridge officer 
in training with the Canadian 
navy. He is living in Victoria, 
B.C., and writes he “would 
like to hear from any ex-class- 
mates in the Victoria area.” 


ERR 
4 Ole Amundsen, 
BCompSci, is a systems 
programmer with Saga 
Petroleum in Norway. 
Ole lives in Oslo. 
Pierre L’Heureux, BComm 
(finance), is a securities pro- 
gram coordinator with the 
Institute of Canadian Bankers 
in Montreal. 
Tom Liszt, BFA (design art), 
is a designer with Strath Elgin, 
a Mississauga company spe- 
cializing in P.O.P. display 
design and manufacture. 
He is married. 
Lon Shaver, BComm 
(finance), is an equities 
research associate with an 
institutional brokerage firm 
in Toronto. 














men’‘tor n. 
experienced and trusted adviser 


|" a competitive world, students need good advice. If you 
think you have helpful career or graduate school guidance 
to offer, why not join the alumni mentor program? 


Concordia graduates from all departments are needed to 
meet individually with a student a few times a year to share 
their knowledge. 


The mentor program is an opportunity for alumni to give 
valuable assistance to students with just a small investment 
of time. 


Getting involved is easy. Complete the mentor registration 
form below and return it by July 9, 1993, to: Office of Alumni 
Affairs, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West, Suite BC 101, Montreal, QC H3G 1Mé8; or by fax, to: 
(514) 848-2826, attention Gabrielle Korn. 


For more information, please call (514) 848-3817. 


Registration form 
Name 
Degree(s) and year(s) 
Title/ profession 
Name of business 


Business address 


Postal Code 
Business phone 
Business fax 
Home phone 


Products or services marketed 


Special interests/ knowledge 
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‘ve been wrong, all wrong. Mea 

culpa. For almost 15 years, I’ve 

been raging at professors for all 
that’s wrong with teaching in univer- 
sities. I’ve accused them of being 
boring, pompous and arrogant. 
Okay, I wasn’t all wrong, but I no 
longer think professors are the 
main problem. 

Just consider. In the first Euro- 
pean universities, almost a thousand 
years ago, teachers gave lectures and 
students memorized them. It had to 
be that way because printed books 
hadn’t been invented. Today, long 
after the invention of the printing 
press, lectures and memorizing are 
still staples of university teaching. 
This suggests something of a cultural 
lag in higher education. 

The university has become a 
museum of ancient forms of boredom 
and ineffectiveness, largely because 
of one group. These people are defen- 
ders of the most mildewed of profes- 
sorial methods. They insist that learn- 
ing be tedious, unimaginative, unchal- 
lenging and, for the most part, useless. 

No, I don’t mean the professors — 
though some do their share. No, it’s 
not the administrators.either. To find 
the most reactionary, even Neander- 
thal ideas about teaching, you have to 
look to the students. 

By the time they hit university, stu- 
dents have spent up to a dozen years 
memorizing lectures. They know 
what’s expected of them and they like 
it that way. They feel secure. 

Consider what happens when a 
teacher decides to bring a class up to 
date, if not with Silicon Valley, then 
at least with Gutenberg. (Please note: 
the following dialogue really hap- 
pened. This is not fiction.) 
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Teacher: Welcome to this first class in 
history. I want you to understand that 
I’m not going to lecture and you're 
not going to memorize. Instead...yes, 
question? 
Student: Will this affect our grades? 
Teacher: Well, I see no reason it 
should change what you usually get. 
The thing is, you’ll be learning more. 
For example, we'll have class discus- 
sions... question? 
Student: What percentage of our 
final grade is based on these class 
discussions? 
Teacher: That’s hard to say. Really, it 
depends on how much originality you 
show in your thinking. It depends... 
question? 
Student: Will you be lecturing us on 
what we should say that’s original? 
Teacher: Well, no. That would sort of 
defeat the purpose of...question? 
Student: How're we supposed to 
know what’s original if you don’t tell 
us? Besides, you should give us facts. 
We came here to learn, not to think. 
Teacher: | don’t think you quite have 
the idea. What I’m trying here is to 
develop a new system...question? 
Student: Professor Squig has a great 
system. He tells us in advance which 
pages he’ll lecture on, then he writes 
paragraph headings on the board. 
He talks real slow so we have time to 
write it down. We get 20 per cent for 
attendance (ten per cent for coming 
and ten per cent for staying for the 
second half), 20 per cent for asking 
questions, 40 per cent for true-and- 
false quizzes, and 20 per cent for the 
final, so we can always figure exactly 
where we are. He gets great course 
evaluations... 

"Twas ever thus. Back in the 1960s, 
those days of long hair, beads, and 
flowers, I visited an experimental 








GRAEME DECARIE 


Will we be tested on this? 


college in Toronto. Run by students, 
it was to be a frontal attack on tradi- 
tional teaching, authority figures, 
regurgitation of facts and all forms of 
fascist piggery. This, I was assured, 
was where it was at, man. 

I slipped on sandals and a Joan 
Baez t-shirt, brushed my hair over my 
face and slid inconspicuously into the 
classroom. 

There were no chairs or desks. 
Students sat on the floor. The teacher 
had an untidy beard and was bare- 
foot. The room was filled with an air 
of excited expectancy and just a sug- 
gestion of too many washdays missed. 
There was no doubt, I was where it 
was at. 

The class started. The teacher 
strode to the board, wrote down 
headings and began to lecture, 
slowly. The students bent over their 
notebooks to copy every word. 

So much for a frontal attack on 
traditional teaching and authority 
figures, man. 

No, it definitely isn’t the professors 
who are the root of the problem. The 
real obstacle to change is the student 
who likes things the way they are and 
the way they have been for a thousand 
years. The real challenge of teaching 
lies in getting students over their terror 
that thinking might make them sterile. 

Every year, it’s like giving a scared 
cat its first bath. But I’m working on 
it. This year, for example, I’m going 
to dictate original ideas for my class 
to memorize. 

Anybody know where I can get a 
good book of original ideas to copy? 


Graeme Decarie teaches 
Canadian history and is 
chair of Concordia’s 
History Department. 















~ POST-GRADUATE 
STUDIES PROGRAM 








= — ANY OTHER INCENTIVES 


You've burned the midnight oil, crammed countless facts — all in the 
pursuit of your education. And Chrysler wants to give you a gradua- 
tion present — incredible savings on your first new car or truck. 

Make the best deal you can at any Chrysler Dodge, Plymouth 
or Jeep/Eagle dealership, then present the certificate below for an 
additional savings of $750! 

Visit your Chrysler Dodge, Plymouth or Jeep/Eagle dealer today 
for a test drive. Experience the Chrysler difference for yourself. 

Buy with Confidence. 

With Chrysler's Owner’s Choice Protection Plan, you can choose 
between our 7-year/115,000 kilometre Powertrain Warranty 
combined with a 1 year/20,000 kilometre bumper-to-bumper Basic 
Warranty, OR our 3-year/60,000 kilometre bumper-to-bumper 
Warranty. (For Imports and Laser/Talon models, the 3/60 option 
also includes 5-year/100,000 km Powertrain coverage.) It’s your 
choice and there’s no deductible!* 


C H RYS LE R uy All you have to do is drive one. 


CHRYSLER GRADUATE PROGRAM 


75 0 on the 1993 Chrysler vehicle of your choice in addition 


to any other incentives. 
CASH RE R ATE Bring this certificate to the Chrysler Dodge, Plymouth or Jeep/Eagle dealer of your 
choice and apply your cash rebate to the purchase price of a vehicle of your choice. 








Engle Talon 
Sizzling looks and hot 
performances 


om 14,475" 


Plymouth Laser 


om 14,145" 





Jeep YJ 
The Fun to Drive 4x4 


From | 2,605" 


Plymouth Sundance/ 
Dodge Shadow 


Sporty good looks at an 
affordable price 


From 9.895" 


Jeep Cherokee 


Driving excitement from 
an award-winner 


From | 5,335" 


Dakota 


Thoroughbred looks, 
Workhorse guts 


om 11,165" 


Dodge/Plymouth Colt — 


Eagle Summit 
Affordable excitement 


From 9.895" 





Please complete: 

Name: 

Street: 

Telephone: 

Grad year: School: 
Where did you hear about the program? 


Postal Code: 


Province: 


*Some restrictions apply. See dealer for details. **Manufacturer's suggested retail price base vehicle as at January 1, 1993. Price is subject to change. Price excludes freight, license, tax, registration and insurance. Freight: Talon/Laser $550; 
Jeep YJ $550; Sundance/Shadow $500; Cherokee $550; Dakota $520; Colt /Summit $415. Dealer order may be necessary. Dealer may sell for less. Offer available until December 31, 1993. Vehicles illustrated are not base models. Price 


does not include the $750 rebate advertised, or any other incentive offers currently available from Chrysler Canada Ltd. 
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& CU. 
WORKING TOGETHER 
FOR YOU 


Die Concordia University Alumni 
Association has joined forces with Citibank 
Canada, a. subsidiary of Citicorp, the largest 
financial institution in North America. 
Citibank is now working hand-in-hand 
with the CUAA to develop a remote 
banking service for Alumni members. 


This fall, Citibank will introduce an 
exclusive banking package to meet the 
unique needs of CUAA members like you. 


Designed with your convenience in mind, 
here’s mn you can expect from the 
Citibank CUAA Investment Account*: 

¢ high daily interest rates 

° free cheque writing privileges 

®° no transaction fees 

¢ 24-hour banking with CitiCard® (ATM 

Card) and CitiPhone ® (Telephone Banking) 


Concordia University 
Alumni Association 


* access to over 65,000 ATM locations 
worldwide 

* toll-free telephone banking from anywhere 
in North America 


¢ friendly, personalized service 


. This fall, discover a whole new way 
of banking — Citibanking! 


For more information about the 
new CUAA Investment Account, call 
Citibank’s Customer Service Hotline toll- 
free across Canada at 1-800-387-9292. 
Egalement disponible en francais. 





CUAA 


fiaveientartaateeeliiits 


Sign up this fall! 





* Some restrictions apply 


CITIBAN®S 


Banking your way, wherever you are. 


